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Week Ending Friday, September 27, 1996 


Remarks at a Reception for Tom 
Bruggere in Portland, Oregon 


September 20, 1996 


The President. Thank you. 

Audience members. Four more years! 
Four more years! Four more years! 

The President. You know 

Audience member. Twelve more years! 

The President. When Ai Gore and I start- 
ed out together, he had a reputation of being 
too stiff, [Laughter] If anyone ever had told 
me 4 years ago that I would be counseling 
him about not being too rowdy, I never 
would have believed it. [Laughter] 

We're having a good time here, Hillary and 
Tipper and Al and I. We love Oregon. We 
love to come here. We love what you're doing 
and what you stand for. I want to say that 
I’m deeply honored to be here today with 
Tom and Kelley and Maria and T.C. and 
their friends, with our candidates for Con- 
gress, Darlene Hooley and Mike Dugan, with 
the mayor and Congresswoman Furse, with 
all of you. But I want to say to you that I 
do not view, in all candor, this election as 
primarily a struggle of parties. I think, more 
than that, this election is primarily a defini- 
tion of our country. 

Once in a great while, our country has 
gone through profound periods of change in 
how we work, how we live, how we relate 
to one another, how we relate to the rest 
of the world. Everybody who thinks about 
it knows that this is a period like that. 

There have been four or five such periods 
in our country’s history. And you make these 
decisions, and when you make them, they 
dramatically impact 30 or 40 or 50 years and 
shape the country forever. And I want you 
to think about it like that. I do not want you 
to vote for any of these people because it 
would be nice if President Clinton had a 
Democratic Congress. It would be nice, but 
I don’t want you to do that. 


Instead, I want to build on what the Vice 
President said. I want you to define what you 
want your country to look like when we start 
the 21st century, what you want your country 
to look like when these children are our age, 
and then make your decision based on that. 
Forget about the politics of it; think about 
your country. 

I was listening to Al talk and he did such 
a good job, I didn’t have any idea what I 
was going to say. [Laughter] But I think what 
he was saying and what I would like to say 
to you is that there are these two polar oppo- 
site views competing for America’s image of 
itself in this time of change. One is a unifying 
vision; the other is fundamentally a divisive 
vision. One says, “We’re all in this together;” 
the other one says, “You're on your own. The 
Government's the problem.” One says, “Let's 
build a bridge to the future;” the other says, 
“Let’s build a bridge to the past, when times 
were simpler, and we didn’t have to worry 
about all this.” One says, “We believe you 
can do well by doing good.” The other says, 
“Do-gooders always mess up the private 
economy.” And you have to think about 
which you believe. I believe that the example 
of Tom Bruggere’s life and success and the 
results achieved by the policies of our admin- 
istration in the last 4 years make an over- 
whelming case for the unifying vision of our 
future as opposed to the divisive vision of 
our future. 

Every time we try to do something to sort 
of spread opportunity and let the American 
people succeed at home and at work and Re 
everybody a chance to live up to the fullest 
of their God-given potential, those who op- 
posed it said it was big Government and it 
would mess up a one-car parade; we would 
weaken the economy; it would be inefficient; 
it would be this, that, and the other thing. 

But 4 years later, yes, we passed family 
leave, and yes, we continue to protect the 
environment, but we have 10% million new 
jobs, and we have—and I might add that the 
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job growth rate is faster than has occurred 
under any Republican administration in 70 
years. But this is not about party. The things 
we are debating today don’t fit within the 
old party labels. The new nee philoso- 
phy abandons a lot of what the Republican 
Party adhered to for 25 years. 

But if you look at it, that’s what’s going 
on. They said, “Oh, if you don’t let people 
continue to live on $4.25 an hour minimum 
wage, you will just cost jobs.” Well, October 
the Ist we'll get a chance to test that out, 
because 10 million people are going to get 
a pay raise. And you know—but in the same 
bil we proved that you could have a unifying 
vision. 

Do you know what else was in that mini- 
mum wage bill? We also, in the minimum 
wage bill, increased the tax deductions that 
businesses get when they invest more in their 
own business to grow the economy. We have 
improved—we have given more tax relief for 
self-employed people to get health insurance. 
It wasn't either/or. 

The bill also has a $5,000 tax credit for 
people who will adopt children, because 
there are still a lot of kids out there that need 
homes. So it was pro-work, pro-business, and 
pro-family. It was a unifying vision. 

When Tom helped his workers be better 
parents, he increased the productivity of his 
company; he didn’t weaken it. That is our 
argument. Our argument is that we have 
been forced into too many false choices for 
too long by people who were too short-sight- 
ed, and the nature of the new economy is 
such that we can do best by doing the right 
things, that there must not be a dichotomy 
between what people have to do in raising 
up their children and what they have to do 
in raising up their work lives. And if there 
is, we lose tea the beginning. If you have 
to choose one or the other, we're beat from 
the start. We believe we can do both. 

We believe there must not be a dichotomy 
between preserving and, indeed, enhancing 
the environment and public health and grow- 
ing the economy because if that is true, then 
that ultimately would spell the doom of every 
civilization, and many have been doomed be- 
cause of the refusal to develop a unifying vi- 
sion that would permit people to grow the 
economy in ways that are in harmony with 
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their natural surroundings. That’s a fun- 
damental choice you have to make. 

We believe that the First Lady is right, 
that it does take a village to raise children, 
to build an economy, to build a country. 
Therefore, unlike the other folks, we don’t 
think it was a waste of money to give 50,000 
young people, like this young woman here, 
a chance to work in AmeriCorps to serve 
their communities and earn some money to 
go to college while they were doing it. We 
think that’s a good thing to do. 

They believe there’s two kinds of money, 
the Government’s money and your money, 
and the Government's money is money 
they've stole from you, and the more they 
give back to you, the better off you are, be- 
cause the Government would mess up a one- 
car parade. We believe it’s all your money. 

And the question is, are there things we 
can do together that we cannot do alone? 
And that is the question. We cannot, by our- 
selves, guarantee equal access to college edu- 
cation. We cannot, by ourselves, guarantee 
more equal opportunities for children in the 
schools. We cannot, by ourselves, guarantee 
what the Vice President and Tom have 
worked for, which is to make sure there is 
equal access to technology, including access 
to the information superhighway, to all the 
children in all the schools of America. That's 
something we have to do together—together. 

We cannot—let me just give you three ex- 
amples. Christopher Reeve talked about this 
at our convention. We cannot, by ourselves, 
fund the research necessary to push back the 
barriers that are destructive of human exist- 
ence. Just in the last few weeks, for the first 
time in history, laboratory animals with sev- 
ered spines have shown movement in their 
lower limbs because of nerve transplants. It 
never happened before. You cannot afford 
to get that done by yourself. Together, we 

can fund that kind of research. We have dou- 
bled the life expectancy of people with HIV 
and AIDS in 4 years because of the more 
rapid—{inaudible|—you cannot afford to do 
that on your own. We just entered a partner- 
ship, the United States did with IBM—even 
IBM did not want to do it on its own—we’re 
going to build a supercomputer that will do 
more calculations in a second than you can 
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do on your hand-held calculator at home in 
30,000 years. We have to do that together. 

But as we do these things, we change the 
whole nature of the future. The children in 
this audience will be doing jobs that have 
not been invented yet, many will be doing 
work that has not been imagined yet because 
of what we do together as well as what we 
do on our own. 

So you have to decide that. You look 
around this room. Look at all this diversity 
in this room. Look how different we all are. 
Do you know how much of your time I spend 
as President, trying to get people around the 
world not to do destructive things because 
they can’t live with even a limited amount 
of diversity, because they literally cannot 
exist, because they have to have a divisive 
vision of themselves and their lives, they've 
got to be thinking they're important because 
they're not someone else? That’s what the 
deal in Bosnia is all about. That’s what North- 
ern Ireland’s about. That’s what the Middle 
East is about. That’s what the slaughter be- 
tween the Hutus and the Tutsis in Burundi 
and Rwanda was all about. All over the world. 

That’s what the church burnings are all 
about. When a synagogue is defaced or an 
Islamic center is burned, that’s what it’s all 
about. There are lots of folks that just can’t 
get up in the morning and go through the 
day unless they've got somebody to look 
down on to make themselves feel bigger, a 
divisive view of the world. 

Now, I am not being naive here. I don’t 
pretend for a moment that there aren’t tough 
decisions that have to be made, that there 
are lots of moments when there is no 100 
percent perfect answer. But I’m telling you, 
where you go in life depends not only on 
all the details in dealing with the tough deci- 
sions, it depends on what your view is, how 
you look at this. And that’s why I tell you, 
if you look at how the world is changing, 
going from the cold war to a global economy, 
if you look at the new security threats of the 
21st century, terrorism, ethnic strife, the pro- 
liferation of dangerous weapons, organized 
crime and drug smuggling, they all cross na- 
tional boundaries. We have to be unified in 
dealing with that. I asked the Vice President 
to head that commission to figure out how 
we could make our airports and our airlines 
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safer. We're dealing with a problem that 
every country has to deal with, so we have 
to work together on that. 

If you look at the way the economy’s going 
and the competition that we’re in with people 
all around the world, we have to hold our- 
selves to international standards and then we 
have to work together to make sure we all 
do it. 

If you think about all of us in this room, 
most of us would do well if there were no 
Government efforts of any kind. We would 
do okay. But we’re doing a lot better because 
everybody else has a chance to make the 
most of their lives as well. 

So I say to you, you're going to have 6 
weeks and 4 days of television wars here in 
Oregon, and half of what’s on there may be 
irrelevant. But this is a big deal. This is a 
huge deal. This is the last major election of 
the 20th century and the first election of the 
21st century. Things have changed. We have 
to change. And America is going to go into 
that next century with either the unifying vi- 
sion dominant or the divisive vision domi- 
nant. 

That’s what I want you to think about, not 
Democrats or Republicans or any of that. I 
want you to think about your country. And 
if you look at the life and career and work 
of this man, it would be hard to think of 
someone who could be a better poster boy 
for a unifying vision of America’s future in 
the 21st century than Tom Bruggere. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. at the 
Oregon Museum of Science and Industry. In his 
remarks, he referred to Tom Bruggere, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Senate, his wife, Kelley, and 
their children Maria and T.C.; Mayor Vera Katz 
of Portland; and actor Christopher Reeve. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


Statement on Same-Gender 
Marriage 
September 20, 1996 


Throughout my life I have strenuously op- 
posed discrimination of any kind, including 
discrimination against gay and lesbian Ameri- 
cans. I am signing into law H.R. 3396, a bill 
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relating to same-gender marriage, but it is 
important to note what this legislation does 
and does not do. 


I have long opposed governmental rec- 
ognition of same-gender marriages and this 
legislation is consistent with that position. 
The act confirms the right of each State to 
determine its own policy with respect to 
same-gender marriage and clarifies for pur- 
poses of Federal law the operative meaning 
of the terms “marriage” and “spouse.” 


This legislation does not reach beyond 
those two provisions. It has no effect on any 
current Federal, State, or local anti-discrimi- 
nation law and does not constrain the right 
of Congress or any State or locality to enact 
anti-discrimination laws. I therefore would 
take this opportunity to urge Congress to 
pass the Employment Non-Discrimination 
Act, an act which would extend employment 
discrimination protections to gays and les- 
bians in the workplace. This year the Senate 
considered this legislation contempora- 
neously with the act I sign today and failed 
to pass it by a single vote. I hope that in 
its next session Congress will pass it expedi- 
tiously. 


I also want to make clear to all that the 
enactment of this legislation should not, de- 
spite the fierce and at times divisive rhetoric 
surrounding it, be understood to provide an 
excuse for discrimination, violence, or intimi- 
dation against any person on the basis of sex- 
ual orientation. Discrimination, violence, and 
intimidation for that reason, as well as others, 
violate the principle of equal protection 
under the law and have no place in American 
society. 


NoTE: H.R. 3396, approved September 21, was 
assigned Public Law No. 104-199. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Proclamation 6921—National 
Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities Week, 1996 


September 20, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since the Reconstruction period, when 24 
private black colleges were founded within 
10 years, our Nation’s Historically Black Col- 
leges and Universities (HBCUs) have played 
a central role in providing access to higher 
education for many Americans. Growing 
steadily after this early burst, HBCUs fought 
a hard struggle for survival over many dec- 
ades, ultimately proving themselves to be not 
only factories of learning, but also bastions 
of the core American ideals of freedom, di- 
versity, and enterprise. 

Today, more than 100 HBCUs throughout 
our country serve a unique role in educating 
African Americans. Although as a group they 
make up only 3 percent of American institu- 
tions of higher learning, they award one-third 
of all bachelor’s degrees—and a major pro- 
portion of the graduate degrees—earned by 
African Americans each year. Their alumni 
rolls include scores of leaders in fields rang- 
ing from law to the sciences, and from the 
arts to medicine. Often working with limited 
resources, these institutions have earned a 
reputation for achieving “the most with the 
least” public dollars—consistently keeping 
tuition costs affordable, for example, or ac- 
cepting higher numbers of students who 
need special educational or financial assist- 
ance. 

Our Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities are an enduring beacon of hope of- 
fering thousands of our citizens a critical op- 
portunity to achieve their full potential. 
HBCUs give these students not only access 
to a quality education, but also a supportive 
environment in which to learn and positive 
role models whose lives they can strive to 
emulate. In addition, these institutions con- 
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tribute to the pluralism of American edu- 
cation, giving students a broader choice. Ulti- 
mately, they also help instill and preserve the 
African American cultural heritage, in the 
process educating all Americans to the rich- 
ness of the Black experience. 

The future of HBCUs is as bright as their 
past, and they are busy developing ways to 
meet the challenges of a new century: special 
outreach initiatives designed to spread their 
wealth of resources into the communities 
that have grown up around them; cutting- 
edge projects in science and technology in- 
volving corporate and governmental partner- 
ships; and international pr waco 4 efforts 
spanning the entire globe. 

They will continue at the creative forefront 
of American education, offering the tools and 
skills necessary to prepare students for to- 
day’s competitive and technological society. 
In this coming week, let us honor the con- 
tributions—past and present—of Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities, and let us 
treasure forever the rich resource they pro- 
vide to our Nation: a proud tradition of well- 
educated Americans, eager to make this a 
better world for all of us. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim September 22 
through September 28, 1996, as National 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
Week. I call upon the people of the United 
States, including government officials, edu- 
cators, and administrators, to observe this 
week with appropriate programs, cere- 
monies, and activities honoring America’s 
black colleges and universities, and their 
graduates. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-six, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., September 25, 1996] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 26. This item was 
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not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Remarks in Brandon, South Dakota 
September 20, 1996 


Give them a hand. [Applause] 1 thought 
they did well. Did you read somewhere that 
that was my favorite Beatles song? [Laugh- 
ter) Or did you just do it on your—it was 
a wonderful job. Thank you very much, and 
thank you for playing here tonight. 

Ladies pa gentlemen, I am glad to be 
back in South Dakota. I came - three 
times when I was seeking the Presidency. I 
loved every trip. I couldn’t wait to get back. 
And I want you to know how we came to 
be here tonight. We were planning our 
schedule a couple of weeks ago, and we were 
going to do this bus trip in Washington and 
Oregon, and I looked at the map and I looked 
at the schedule and I looked at the time, and 
they said, “You're going to be dead when you 
finish.” I said, “I’m not going to be that tired. 
I want to go to South Dakota before I go 
back to Washington.” And I’m glad to be 
here. 

I want to thank all of those who have been 
here before tonight, your student, Kell 
Soye, Senator Chet Jones, Rick Weiland. 
Thank you for running for Congress, Rick, 
and I hope you make it. I want to thank Sarah 
Sholz for that wonderful introduction of Hil- 
lary. I liked it even better than she did. 
[Laughter] It meant a lot to me, and I appre- 
ciate it. 

I want to thank my longtime friend of 
nearly 25 years now, Senator George McGov- 
ern, for being here tonight, for his life and 
public service, and for his wonderful and very 
brave book about his beloved daughter. And 
I’m glad he’s home in South Dakota. I'm 
honored to be here on the same platform 
with him tonight. Thank you. 

I want to thank your superintendent, 
George Gulson, and your principal, Don 
Kuchel, for letting me come here. And thank 
you for delaying the homecoming just a little 
bit. We needed to stop until it quit raining 
anyway. [Laughter] I am really pleased to see 
all of you here. I want to say a special word 
of thanks to the football teams. They came 
out in the back, and I got to shake hands 
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with all the football teams and all the folks 
that were there supporting them and take 
my picture with them. And they made me 
feel young again. I liked it, standing up there 
with them. [Applause] Thank you. 

I want to acknowledge one other legislator 
who is here, State Senator Pam Nelson. She 
is running for public utility commissioner. I 
used to spend a lot of time on public utilities. 
We're just in a period of deregulating them 
more with the telecommunications act. And 
it’s very important that we preserve all the 
telecommunications operations we can in 
rural America. I come i. a rural State, and 
I know that this is a big election for you. 
And I wish her well, and I wish South Dakota 
well in dealing with these new challenges. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish I could 
watch the whole football game. I was sitting 
here thinking it’s been a long time since I've 
been to a high school football game, and I 
never had a bad time at a single one I at- 
tended in my whole life. 

Tim Johnson said this election has been 
going on a long time. It hasn’t gone on for- 
ever; it just seems like it’s gone on forever. 
[Laughter] But it won’t be long now. And 
I wanted to come here tonight to say to all 
of you really two things. First of all, from 
my perspective and not just because he is 
a Democrat and a member of my party, I 
think Tim Johnson is one of the most gifted 
public servants with whom I have ever 
worked. He is highly respected, and I wish 
him well. The second thing I wanted to say 
is, when I came to South Dakota, I thought 
I would feel fairly comfortable because I was 
Governor of a farming State for many years, 
and I grew up in Arkansas and all my people 
were from there. And when I first started 
coming up here I found some people from 
there who had ties to people up here, and 
it was a very personal experience for me. 

I ran for President because, frankly, I was 
turned off by what I thought was going on 
in Washington. I could see that our country 
was moving into a period of dramatic, breath- 
taking change and our patterns of working 
and living and relating to each other, relating 
to the rest of the world. And it seemed to 
me that most of what I heard coming out 
of Washington, DC, was argument. And 
there was a lot more focus on who to blame 
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than what to do. And where I came from, 
if I'd focused on who to blame instead of 
what to do, I'd have been thrown out of office 
and been looking for another job. And it 
seemed to me that what we needed was to 
bring ideas back to Washington and action 
and get rid of the insults and the blaming 
and the trying to divide people and try to 
run the country the way you try to run this 
community or this school or this football 
team or any other enterprise where people 
have to work to succeed. 

So when these two teams go out to com- 
pete tonight, you know, nobody would get 
any points for breaking the rules or bad- 
mouthing their opponents. It’s just—there is 
a set of rules, everybody has to work to- 
gether, and if you do your best, you're better 
off whether you win or not. That’s the way 
this country ought to work. That’s the way 
this country ought to work. 

So I have tried to follow a simple vision. 
You see, I believe that the best days of this 
country are still ahead, and I think—I can 
talk in the dark if you can listen. I believe 
the best days of our country are still ahead, 
and I think that what we have to do is to 
find a way to meet the incredible challenges 
and seize the opportunities of this new world 
without giving up the values that make our 
lives special. And to me, that means we have 
to do three things: fix the electricity—[{laugh- 
ter) Now, where was I here? We've got to 
try to create the conditions in which every 
person who is willing to work for it has an 
opportunity. We have to tell everybody there 
are some things nobody can give you, and 
all of our citizens have to be more respon- 
sible. And then we’ve got to bring this coun- 
try together in a community, a sense of team- 
work, a sense of family, a sense of together- 
ness. 

You know, there is not much diversity 
maybe in South Dakota or in Arkansas, but 
when we had the Olympics and Hillary and 
I went to Atlanta to kick them off, there were 
197 different nations there. We've got folks 
from 150 of those places in our biggest coun- 
ty in America. But we have somehow found 
a way to stay together and work together be- 
cause our country is founded on a devotion 
to this place and to the Constitution, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
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Rights, the idea of work and family, rev- 
erence for faith, everybody else’s as well as 
your own. That’s what holds us together. 

And you know, I spend so much time as 
your President when I have to deal with for- 
eign policy—you think about how much time 
I have to spend because other people won't 
behave that way. People around the world, 
they do things that you wouldn’t put up with 
your kids doing, because they have to look 
down on other people who are different from 
them. What’s the problem in Bosnia, those 
people killing each other because they're of 
different ethnic and religious backgrounds? 
Do you know, biologically, they're identical? 
There is no ethnic difference. It’s an histori- 
cal accident that some were Serbs, some 
were Croatians, and some were Muslims. 

In the Middle East they're still fighting. 
In Northern Ireland they're fighting over 
what happened 600 years ago. All of the 
young folks just want to get on about their 
lives. And I tell you that to make the point 
that this is a very special place. And if we 
can go into this 21st century committed to 
working together and staying together and 
building a bridge that we can all walk across, 
we're going to do very well. 

And let me just give you one or two exam- 
ples. I think we have to build a bridge to 
the 21st century with a strong economy. And 
I’m proud of the fact that we have 10% mil- 
lion more jobs and record exports and record 
farm exports and record new small busi- 
nesses in the 4 years since I became Presi- 
dent. I think that’s a good thing. 

I’m proud of the fact that, on October Ist, 
10 million Americans will get an increase in 
the minimum wage and, at the same time, 
every single small business in America will 
be made eligible for a tax cut when they in- 
vest more in their business. And we’re mak- 
ing it easier for those folks and self-employed 
people, including farmers, to take out health 
insurance, because they'll get a bigger tax de- 
duction for the cost of their health insurance 
premium. And we're giving a $5,000 tax cred- 
it to couples that will adopt children, because 
there are a lot of kids out there that need 
homes. 

All of those things were done together, 
pro-business, pro-work, pro-family. That's 
the way America ought to work all of the 
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time, and I’m proud of that. But—Tim John- 
son alluded to it, but when we were having 
the debate over the farm bill, we hung pretty 
tough, Tim and I and, most important, Tom 
Daschle, who can’t be with us tonight, but 
he led our fight to make sure we kept some 
provisions for rural development in there, to 
make sure that we didn’t walk away from our 
commitments to rural water systems and 
other things that people in the rural areas 
of our country need. And we may have to 
take some more looks at that next year. 

But one of the things, it seems to me, we 
have to commit ourselves to is the propo- 
sition that the prosperity that America enjoys 
in general should be made available to every 
American if they’re willing to work for it, and 
I hope you will share that commitment. 

I'll give you another example. You’re going 
to have a big challenge in South Dakota next 
year; every State will. I signed the welfare 
reform bill, and I did it for a simple reason: 
I learned as Governor and as President that 
people in Washington don’t move people in 
South Dakota or Arkansas off welfare; it hap- 
pens at the grassroots level. And after 4 years, 
I’m proud to tell you that we’ve reduced the 
welfare rolls in America by nearly 2 million, 
and we've increased child support collections 
by nearly 40 percent, over $3 billion. And 
we have done it by letting local people do 
what they knew would work. 

So that welfare reform bill, here’s what it 
says. It says the United States will continue 
to guarantee to poor families health care, nu- 
trition for the children, if the parents go to 
work, child care. But we’re going to give what 
used to be the welfare check to the States 
and let the States and the local communities 
take that money and figure out how to put 
able-bodied people in the work force. They 
can spend that money on doing that, so that 
people can draw a paycheck, not a welfare 
check, and move to independence. You have 
to meet that challenge. Every church, every 
business, every organization in this State is 
going to have to think about what we all have 
to do together to end the culture of poverty. 
But work is better than welfare for parents, 
for families, and for America’s future, and 
I hope you will help me build that kind of 
bridge to the 21st century. 
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The most important thing we can do in 
building that bridge is to give every child ac- 
cess to the best education in the world. I 
know that this school district has one of the 
highest attendance rates in the entire State 
of South Dakota, which means it’s way above 
the national average. So I want to start by 
saying, good for you; don’t give it up; bear 
down and do better. I congratulate you on 
that. 

But I could talk about education the half- 
time of the homecoming game, but I won't 
do that. Let me just mention two things. 
Number one, I know that South Dakota has 
done a lot of work in distance learning and 
trying to use technology to bring the benefits 
of all kinds of subjects to young people who 
are isolated in rural areas. I worked Rd on 
that when I was a Governor. 

Al Gore and I are committed to seeing that 
by the year 2000, every classroom and library 
in our country is not only equipped with 
computers, software, and lel teachers 
but is also hooked up to what we call the 
information superhighway, to the Internet, to 
the World Wide Web. Now, for those of you 
that are my age or older and don’t know 
much about computers, just like I don’t, let 
me tell you what that means in practical 
terms. It means that technology has given us 
the opportunity for the first time in the entire 
history of the United States to guarantee to 
every student, the students in the most re- 
mote rural districts, the students in the poor- 
est inner-city districts, along with the stu- 
dents in the suburban districts, the students 
in the richest districts—all of them now have 
a chance to get the same information in the 
same way, in the same time, at the same level 
of quality as any other student in America 
or indeed in the world. That will revolution- 
ize education in America if we get that done. 
That’s a bridge to the 21st century, and I 
want us to build it. 

The other thing I think we have to do is 
to make a college education available to every 
single American who needs to go, not only 
kids coming out of high school but a lot of 
older folks are going to have to go back and 
get education and training as well, and we 
need to make it available. 

So in the balanced budget plan that Tim 
and I have been working for, there are three 
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provisions to help make college education 
universal. Number one, we make it easier for 
more people to save more money through 
IRA’s, individual retirement accounts, and 
withdraw from them later without a tax pen- 
alty if the money is going to be spent on a 
college education or a health emergency or 
buying a first-time home. 

Number two, we want to make at least 2 
years of education at a community college 
as universal in the next 4 years as a high 
school diploma is today, because our young 
people need it and a lot of our adults are 
going to need it when they move from job 
to job. And here is how we can do that, all 
paid for in our balanced budget plan. We 
want to give a tax credit, a dollar-for-dollar 
reduction off your Federal tax bill, for the 
cost of tuition at the typical community col- 
lege for 2 years. All you have to do is show 
up, go make your grades, make the most of 
it, and we will pay the bill in that way. No 
bureaucracy, no hassle, no nothing. We can 
make a community college education as uni- 
versal as a high school diploma in just 2 years. 

And finally, I believe we ought to have a 
tax deduction for the cost of college tuition, 
up to $10,000 a year, for any kind of college 
costs. Four years of undergraduate school, 
medical school, veterinary school, you name 
it, we ought to make it possible for every 
child here tonight who wants to go to college 
to go to college. And that’s a bridge to the 
21st century we ought to build. 

Tim mentioned something about the fam- 
ily leave law. Let me say we've worked hard 
to make family life more secure over the gen- 
erations. We've worked to increase childhood 
immunizations, to improve and increase 
Head Start. We've worked hard to make it 
easier—one of the most important bills we 
passed in this Congress makes it easier for 
people in small businesses to take out pen- 
sions and easier for people to carry those 
pensions around with them if they move from 
job to job. People in smaller businesses 
should be able to do that. 

Only about half the American work force 
has a good pension plan today. Under this 
new law, it'll be a lot easier for a lot more 
people and a lot more employers to partici- 
pate in guaranteeing pensions to more Amer- 
icans, and I’m proud of that. I think it'll help 
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South Dakota; I know it'll help my home 
State. Small businesses are creating most of 
the jobs in this country, and we need to be 
doing more to support them. This pension 
bill will do that. 

We aiso passed a bill, the Kennedy-Kasse- 
baum bill, which says te 25 million Ameri- 
cans, an insurance company cannot automati- 
cally take your insurance away from you, your 
health insurance now, just because somebody 
in your family got sick or because you moved 
from job to job. You've got a right to keep 
that insurance. That can help 25 million 
Americans. Seven hundred thousand kids a 
year can be protected by that—just children 
alone, poor children, new children every 
year. 

Just this week, the Congress agreed to two 
things I’ve been asking to do: one, to offer 
some coverage for mental health conditions. 
You know, that’s a big problem in every State 
in America, in all kinds of families, little com- 
munities and big ones. We now know that 
a lot of mental health problems are just that, 
they’re health problems. They can be treated. 
People can get over them; they can work 
through them. But there’s no insurance in 
most places under most policies. Now we'll 
begin to change that, and I think that’s a posi- 
tive thing for America. 

And most important to me—and this is 
something my wife’s been working on forever 
and a day—20 years ago, the average hospital 
stay for a mother who went in to have a baby 
was 4 days. By 1992, when I was running 
for President, the average hospital stay had 
dropped substantially. By the time I was in 
office, I noticed that more and more insur- 
ance companies were actually requiring 
mothers and their newborns to leave after 
a day; some of them were being pushed out 
of the hospital in 8 hours. And it seems to 
me that the decision about when a mother 
and a newborn child leave the hospital should 
be a medical decision for the doctor to make. 
Today Congress has voted to say you get at 
least 48 hours, and 96 hours if you have a 
cesarean. I think that’s a good thing for 
America. It will make us stronger. 

So, I say to all of you, these are things 
we can do to build America’s families. In our 
budget plan, we've got a plan, also, to help 
people who are between jobs, who lose their 
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jobs and don’t have another one, keep their 
insurance for 6 months, their health insur- 
ance—paid for in the balanced budget plan. 

In our budget plan, we have a provision 
to help families who are caring for their rel- 
atives with Alzheimer’s disease to get a little 
respite care. That will save us money, be- 
cause a lot of families want to care for their 
parents. But that’s a full-time job; that’s 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, and families that 
are doing that need a little break. So it will 
save us money in the long run, and we can 
afford it in our budget plan. 

These are things that—each of them may 
seem like a small thing, but when you add 
them all up, we're building the fabric in 
America that I think is important, where peo- 
ple can succeed at home and succeed at 
work. I never go anyplace in America that 
families don’t come up and talk to me with 
the conflicts they rie cme every family 
has felt some conflict between their job as 
parents and their job at work. 

If we have to make a choice, folks, we're 
in deep trouble. Most parents are working; 
most parents have to work. We’ve got to cre- 
ate a country where you can win at home 
and win at work, be a good parent, be a suc- 
cessful employee or employer. And that’s the 
way to build the right Kind of bridge to the 
21st century we can all walk across. 

Finally, let me just say this. I have worked 
very hard to prove that we don’t have to make 
a choice between growing our economy and 
protecting our environment. Most farmers I 
know care a lot about the environment. The 
agricultural community did a remarkable 
thing this year. They all came in and agreed 
on a new pesticide protection act which re- 
pealed the old Delaney clause, which a lot 
of farmers found absolutely unenforceable 
and that they couldn’t comply with, and in- 
stead subjected all kinds of foods, processed 
foods and raw foods, to new standards to pro- 
tect not just against cancer but all other kinds 
of illnesses—supported by the agricultural 
community, supported by the consumer 
community. It’s the way America ought to 
work. 

We've passed unanimously a new food 
protection act which will be better for farm- 
ers and better for the children in the future 
of America. That’s the kind of solution we 
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need to find to our public health and our 
environmental problems. 

We've made the air cleaner, the drinking 
water safer. We've destroyed and cleaned up 
more toxic waste dumps in 3 years than were 
cleaned up in the 12 years before I became 
President. But I want you to know something 
here in South Dakota on this beautiful night. 
We still have a lot of challenges. There are 
still 10 million kids in this country living with- 
in 4 miles of a toxic waste dump. That may 
be hard to imagine out here where you've 

ot all the space in the world, but that’s terri- 
Ping for parents. And one of the things we 
intend to do in the next 4 years is to take 
the 500 worst dumps, that’s two-thirds of all 
that are left, and get rid of them so every 
American child can be saying, “I’m growing 
up next to a park, not next to poison.” We 
have to build an environmentally friendly 
economy, and we can do it by working to- 
gether. 

So I say to you, finally, I want you to think 
about this election not in partisan terms but 
in American terms. You're electing the last 
President of the 20th century, the first Presi- 
dent of the 21st century. The Congress you 
elect will make decisions that will shape this 
country for 50 years. We hit periods like this 
every so often. 

When we started as a country, our found- 
ing families had to say, “Well, are we going 
to be one nation or just 13 different States?” 
They decided we’d be one nation. If they 
hadn’t made that decision, you and I 
wouldn’t be Americans today. They would 
never have gotten around the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and making Arkansas and then later 
making South Dakota a State. That’s a big 
deal. Two hundred and twenty years later it 
still is felt. 

We fought a Civil War over whether the 
country could break apart. When we became 
primarily an industrial country, we had to 
make new decisions about what kind of coun- 
try we were going to be a hundred years ago. 
And Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son led us in that. 

Now we're moving into a global economy 
where information and ideas and technology 
goes around the world, where American farm 
prices are up, based in no small measure on 
what happens elsewhere, and where our ex- 
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ports are at an all-time high, where I can 
go around the world—I was just in Washing- 
ton State, and it was interesting; since I’ve 
been President, they're selling more air- 
planes and more computer software, but 
they're also selling their apples for the first 
time to Japan. 

The world is getting smaller, and we have 
to learn how to protect our values and still 
meet all these ddliaine And again I will 
say, I think the most important thing is for 
us to create a sense that this country can op- 
erate the way this community does, that we 
are neighbors, that if we believe in the same 
things and we’re willing to show up for work 
tomorrow and obey the law and work hard, 
we've all got a role to play, we've all got a 
place in the American community, and we're 
going to build that bridge to the 21st century 
together. 

I'll say again, our best days are ahead of 
us. The children here in this audience will 
have more opportunities to live out their 
dreams than any generation that has ever 
lived. They will be doing jobs, many of them 
that have not been invented yet. Some of 
them will be doing jobs that have not been 
imagined yet. And we have got to do those 
things together that make it possible for them 
to do it. That’s the commitment I ask from 

ou. 
: In 6 weeks and 4 days, we're going to have 
an election. Whether you're a Republican, 
a Democrat, or an independent, I’m asking 
you, because here you've got a reputation for 
being civil and neighborly and calm and talk- 
ing things out. Talk to your friends and 
neighbors. Sit down over coffee. Talk to them 
when you're at work. Talk to them when 
you're at a civic club. Talk to them when 
you're at a bowling alley. Talk to them at 
halftime. Talk to them about what you want 
this country to look like as we roar into that 
new century and what you want this country 
to look like when our children are our age. 
If we do that, our best days are ahead, we'll 
make the right decision, and we'll sure 
enough build that bridge to the 21st century. 
Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:31 p.m. at Bran- 
den Valley High School. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to State Senator Chet Jones and student 
Sarah Sholz. This item was not received in time 
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for publication in the appropriate issue. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


The President’s Radio Address 
September 21, 1996 


Good morning. I want to talk to you about 
two important breakthroughs for the health 
and security of our families that took place 
in Congress this week, as we work with both 
parties to agree on a budget for next year 
that reflects our values and keeps us moving 
toward a balanced budget. 

Nothing is more important to our families 
than access to quality health care, and we 
have made real progress. Last year we 
stopped the Republican majority from re- 
pealing the guarantee of quality health care 
for children, pregnant women, the elderly, 
and people with disabilities. Last month I 
signed the Kennedy-Kassebaum bill to guar- 
antee Americans will not lose health coverage 
as they change jobs or just because a member 
of their family gets sick. When it comes to 
improving health care we are finally moving 
on the right track. 

In my acceptance speech in Chicago and 
across America I have called upon Congress 
to take the next steps. And yesterday congres- 
sional leaders answered this call in two very 
important ways. First, Congress agreed to tell 
insurance companies, newborns and their 
mothers deserve at least 48 hours in the hos- 
pital after childbirth. 

In 1970, the average length of stay for an 
uncomplicated delivery was 4 days. By 1992, 
it was 2 days. Today, a large and growing 
number of insurers refuse to pay for anything 
more than 24 hours, and some even rec- 
ommend release as early as 8 hours after de- 
livery. That’s risky and wrong. And it can 
have severe health consequences for new ba- 
bies, including feeding problems, dehydra- 
tion, brain damage, and stroke. 

We've all heard heartbreaking stories like 
the family in New Jersey sent home after 24 
hours, whose baby died 24 hours after that 
from an infection that would have been de- 
tected and treated in a hospital. Doctors, not 
rigid insurance company rules, should decide 
when a new baby goes home. 
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This new legislation requires insurance 
companies to pay for new mothers and their 
babies to stay in the hospital for 48 hours, 
and 96 hours if the mother has had a cesar- 
ean. From now on, families may still rush 
to the hospital, but they won’t be rushed out 
of it, because parents deserve at least 2 days 
of care and comfort when they can hold their 
child, bond with the child, introduce the 
child to the world, and make sure their child 
is in the very best health. America has a re- 
sponsibility to protect the health of our fami- 
lies, and that’s exactly what we're working 
to do. 

Second, Congress agreed that it’s time to 
ensure that people who need treatment for 
mental illness will get the treatment they 
need without discrimination. From now on, 
insurance companies will have to set the 
same limits for mental illness that they set 
for physical illness—no more double stand- 
ards. 

I've been with Tipper Gore for the past 
2 days. She’s one of our most effective advo- 
cates for the mentally ill. I know how much 
this means to her and to millions of other 
Americans who have dealt with this challenge 
in their own families. 

I repeatedly urged Congress to take these 
steps, and now I urge them to finish their 
work as quickly as possible. When I have the 
bill to guarantee 48 hours in the hospital for 
new mothers and their babies, and to stop 
insurance discrimination against the mentally 
ill, I will sign it with enthusiasm. 

Of course, we still have more to do. No 
child should ever be put at risk in America 
because a parent has lost his or her job and 
the health care that goes with it. We must 
make sure that people continue to have 
health care coverage when they're between 
jobs and looking for a new job. My balanced 
budget includes these reforms, along with ex- 
panded coverage under Medicare for mam- 
mograms and respite care for families who 
have Alzheimer’s victims. 

This week’s agreement shows what we can 
accomplish when we set aside rigid agendas, 
put aside partisanship, and work together. 
Just a year ago Congress was consumed by 
bitter partisanship as the Republican major- 
ity sought deep cuts in Medicare, Medicaid, 
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education, and the environment that were 
unnecessary to balance the budget. 

I vetoed their plan, and the American peo- 
ple supported my decision. So this year, in 
clear contrast, we are getting things done to 
help protect our children and our parents. 
And we're doing it even as we move toward 
a balanced budget. That’s good for our fami- 
lies and good for our Nation. 

When we recognize that we're all in it to- 
gether, that no one should have to go it alone, 
there are things that we must do as a nation 
together, we are building our bridge to the 
21st century. 

Thank you for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 4:35 p.m. on 
September 20 at the Oregon Museum of Science 
and Industry for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 21. 


Statement on Supplemental Disaster 
Assistance Funding for Victims of 
Hurricanes Fran and Hortense 
September 21, 1996 


I have asked the Congress today for $291 
million in supplemental funding for fiscal 
1996 to help the victims of Hurricanes Fran 
and Hortense, bringing total Federal assist- 
ance in response to those hurricanes to over 
$1.5 billion. 

About half of the $1.5 billion will go to 
North Carolina, with the rest spread among 
South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, and perhaps 
other States. The Federal Government will 
pay $1.2 billion from existing funds, and I 
have requested that the Congress allocate the 
additional $291 million within congressional 
spending limits. 

Total Federal aid almost surely will exceed 
$1.5 billion, however. These figures do not 
include all of the expected claims that will 
come in against the Federal crop and flood 
insurance programs, both of which have writ- 
ten substantial numbers of policies in the af- 
fected States. 

I recently visited North Carolina, and I saw 
for myself the devastation brought by the two 
hurricanes as well as the related flooding. In 
addition, senior members of my administra- 
tion have visited the region to learn more 
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about the problems that the hurricanes have 
brought in such areas as agriculture, housing, 
and public power. 

The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) and other Federal agencies 
are doing what they can to help the victims. 
FEMA, for instance, has provided a full week 
of 100 percent financed, direct assistance in 
the form of equipment, supplies, and person- 
nel to save lives and property, and it will con- 
tinue to provide 100 percent financing for 
debris removal. It also has provided extensive 
individual and public assistance, helping tens 
of thousands of Americans. In addition, I 
have directed FEMA officials to continue to 
assess whether and when North Carolina will 
be eligible for 90/10 financing, that is, Fed- 
eral financing of 90 percent of the costs, for 
eligible public assistance repair. 

Other Federal agencies that are providing 
assistance include the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Housing and Urban 
Development; Small Business Administra- 
tion; Army Corps of Engineers; Federal 
Highway Administration; General Services 
Administration; and Corporation for National 
and Community Service. 

But we can and must do more. The $291 
million that I am requesting today includes 
funding for the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and Transportation as well as the Small 
Business Administration and the Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

Specifically, the request includes: 
Department of Agriculture, $40 mil- 
lion—$20 million for the Emergency 
Conservation Program to help farmers 
and ranchers whose farmland was dam- 
aged, and $20 million for the Watershed 
and Flood Prevention to help commu- 
nities reduce hazards to life and prop- 
erty; 

Department of Commerce’s Economic 
Development Administration, $18 mil- 
lion—to enhance and improve infra- 
structure, such as water and sewer sys- 
tems; 

Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, $110 million—$100 million 
for Community Planning and Develop- 
ment and $10 million for the Flexible 
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Subsidy Funds program, which provides 
capital funds for FHA-insured multi- 
family housing; 

Department of Transportation’s Federal 
Highway Administration, $82 million— 
to repair damages and to help meet 
other anticipated emergency relief 
needs in fiscal 1997; 

Small Business Administration’s Disas- 
ter Loan Program, $22 million—to 
quickly service disaster loans in the af- 
fected States; and 

Army Corps of Engineers, $18.8 mil- 
lion—for high-priority emergency 
dredging and debris removal in critical 
waterways. 

I strongly urge the Congress to quickly ap- 
prove this request for supplemental funding. 
Together, we can provide the assistance that 
our fellow Americans—the victims of these 
natural disasters—so desperately need. 


Remarks on Signing the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1997 and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


September 23, 1996 


The President. Today I have the privilege 
of signing legislation that will increase the 
security of our country and our families. Be- 
fore I finish my statement, I would like to 
say a special word of thanks to three legisla- 
tors who are retiring from the Congress who 
have provided great leadership on national 
security issues for a very long time. 

I thank my friend Senator Nunn, who has 
been here since 1972, for many years was 
the chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. And since he has been here we have 
always had a defense authorization bill, many 
times only because of his persistent efforts. 

I thank Senator Cohen for so many things 
that he’s done, particularly in the area of na- 
tional defense and security, for his willing- 
ness to work for a genuine bipartisan foreign 
policy, and especially in view of the events 
of the last several days, for his decisive votes 
with regard to the Saudi AWACS which was 
a critical decision which enabled us to con- 
tain Saddam Hussein. 
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And finally, I thank Congressman Sonny 
Montgomery, the father of the GI bill, a great 
friend of the National Guard and Reserve 
and the veterans of this country, for more 
than 30 years of service here in the Congress. 

So I thank them all for their role not only 
in this legislation but for their entire careers, 
which will be ending shortly and too shortly 
for many of us. 

One of our central missions is to ensure 
that our country remains the strongest force 
for peace and freedom in the world. This bill 
makes good on our pledge to keep our 
Armed Forces the best trained, best 
equipped fighting force on Earth. It carries 
orward our modernization programs by 
funding crucial weapons systems, such as the 
F-22 and F/A-18E/F fighters, the Coman- 
che helicopters, and the V—22 Osprey. It 
gives us the technological edge to prevail on 
the battlefields of tomorrow. It builds on our 
progress in reducing the nuclear threat. It 
continues programs sponsored by Senators 
Nunn and Lugar to destroy thousands of nu- 
clear weapons in the former Soviet Union 
and to prevent dangerous materials from 
these weapons from falling into the wrong 
hands. 

This month our Nation has again been re- 
minded of the extraordinary skill and dedica- 
tion of our Armed Forces. In Iraq our men 
and women in uniform have shown their 
strength in advancing our strategic interests. 
In Bosnia our troops and their IFOR coun- 
terparts have helped to make possible the 
elections which mark another milestone on 
the road of that nation’s recovery. 

Our service men and women go the extra 
mile for us and we in turn should do the 
same for them. This bill does that by paying 
for improvements in family and troop hous- 
ing, along with new starts in military con- 
struction projects. It provides a pay raise of 
3 percent, nearly 1 percent more than the 
law now provides. Our troops have more than 
earned that. 

The legislation protects not only our na- 
tional security but also our security at home. 
The Interstate Stalking Punishment and Pre- 
vention Act of 1996, which is part of this leg- 
islation, dramatically toughens the law 
against stalkers, those who would threaten, 
harass, and instill fear in others, especially 
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women and girls. Though most States have 
strong antistalking laws, still there are big 
loopholes for those stalkers to slip through. 
We started to close those in the 1994 crime 
bill. Thanks to that law, stalkers now can be 
charged with violating restraining orders if 
they travel from one State to another to pur- 
sue their victims. 

But many who are being stalked and har- 
assed do not have protection orders and may 
not even know who is pursuing them. Until 
now they were not protected by Federal law. 
Until now, those being pursued across State 
lines by a spouse or an intimate had to wait 
until they had suffered an act of violence be- 
fore we could use Federal resources to pro- 
tect them. For the very first time, this legisla- 
tion makes it a Federal crime for any stalker 
to cross State lines to pursue a victim, wheth- 
er or not there is a protection order in effect, 
whether or not they have committed an ac- 
tual act of violence, whether or not they are 
a spouse or an intimate of the victim. 

Today we say loud and clear, if you stalk 
and harass, the law will follow you wherever 
you go. And if you are the victim of stalking 
and want to build a new life somewhere else, 
you will have the full protection of Federal 
law. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
Senator Kay Bailey Hutchison, the bill's 
sponsor, a victim of stalking who fought back; 
to Senator Dianne Feinstein, who’s done so 
much to bring this legislation here today; to 
the victims and families who are here today, 
including Bonnie Campbell, a survivor of 
stalking; Shari De Priest and her son, Jesse— 
Shari’s stalker is currently behind bars; Ri- 
cardo Wiggs, who lost his wife to a stalker 
and is here with their daughters, Jenine and 
Janelle. These are the true faces of this legis- 
lation and the reason we worked so hard for 
these new protections. 

We have continued to work to make Amer- 
ican life safer for women and children and 
families. We have more to do. I am calling 
for a constitutional amendment to guarantee 
victims’ rights, legislation to extend the Brady 
bill to keep guns away from people with a 
history of domestic violence. 

This legislation is proof, I will say in clos- 
ing, of the progress we can make for the 
American people when we put the national 
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security and the security of America’s fami- 
lies first. And I thank those who have done 
so much work on this. I’d like to thank the 
Vice President especially and ask him to now 
make just a few comments about the re- 
inventing Government aspects of this bill— 
some of them are remarkable and impor- 
tant—and then I will sign the legislation. 


[At this point, the Vice President explained 
the reinventing Government initiatives in the 
bill. 

The President. Thank you. 

Now Id like to sign the bill. 


[At this point, the President signed the legis- 
lation. | 


Presidential Debates 


Q. Mr. President, are you supporting 
Perot’s bid to participate in the debates? 

The President. We signed an agreement 
with the Dole campaign when it was obvious 
that there would be no debates if Mr. Perot 
was involved. And I thought the American 
people were entitled to a debate between 
Senator Dole and me, so eventually, the peo- 
ple that were negotiating for me told me— 
I told them to go ahead and make the agree- 
ment. 


President Boris Yeltsin of Russia 


Q. Mr. President, are you concerned that 
Boris Yeltsin’s health, his apparently deterio- 
rating health, is creating a destabilizing situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union? 

The President. | think they've come a 
long way in developing constitutional mecha- 
nisms of authority. They have worked out the 
relationships that will exist between Presi- 
dent Yeltsin and Prime Minister 
Chernomyrdin. And we have regular contact 
with him, with the Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Primakov, with others in the executive office 
of the President, and I feel comfortable right 
now that our relationship will proceed on a 
normal course and a positive one. 


United Nations 


Q. Mr. President, what’s it going to be like 
to go to the U.N. tomorrow with your cam- 
paign to force out Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the 
$1.7 billion debt that the United States owes, 
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and the questions about the Persian Gulf co- 
alition? Is there any awkwardness there? 

The President. No. It’s going to be a 
happy day because we’re going to be the first 
country to sign the Comprehensive Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty. So it will be a milestone 
day for the United States and for the world. 
And that issue will—and then what we now 
have to do to follow up on it is what I intend 
to talk about and will overshadow everything 
else. 

I believe that things are proceeding rea- 
sonably well now in Iraq, based on what I 
know today. I feel good about that. I think 
the United States should pay its U.N. dues. 
We're going to pay our dues this year, and 
we'll start to pay our debts on a regular basis 
until we get our debt paid back. I think we 
ought to, and I’ve always felt that, as you 
know. 

And our position on the future of the U.N. 
and the Secretary General, a man for whom 
I have great personal respect, has been clear 
for many months now. So nothing’s changed 
there. That’s not new, not a surprise. And 
I expect it to be a good day. 

Q. Have you got a replacement for him? 
Do you have a successor in mind? 


1996 Elections 


Q. What do you think about Bob Dole call- 
ing you a closet liberal and hitting you so 
personally on the drug issue? 

The President. Well, let me—I'll just an- 
swer the liberal thing. I'll save the other one. 
I've got to have something to say at the de- 
bate. [Laughter] 

But there’s a real problem with that. One 
is my record, my record as Governor, my 
record as President. If you look at what we 
did on the deficit, bringing it down 4 years 
in a row for the first time since before the 
Civil War; what we did with the crime bill, 
which had the death penalty for drug king- 
pins and people who kill police officers and 
“three strikes and you're out” and 100,000 

lice and the assault weapons ban and the 
Brady bili; when you look at what we have 
done on welfare reform, starting in 93, that 
now has reduced the rolls on welfare by al- 
most 2 million, the record doesn’t support 
the charge. If you look at what I’m advocating 
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for the next 4 years, it doesn’t support the 
charge. 

It is true that he and I had differences 
over the budget last year. And we will again 
in this campaign. And we have different tax 
cut plans. But I don’t think that that qualifies 
me as a Closet liberal. 

Besides that, a President is too exposed. 
You can’t be a—I don’t have a closet. [Laugh- 
ter} 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
the President referred to Ross Perot, Reform 
Party candidate for President. H.R. 3230, ap- 
proved September 23, was assigned Public Law 
No. 104-201. 


Statement on Signing the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1997 


September 23, 1996 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 3230, 
the “National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1997,” legislation authorizing fis- 
cal 1997 appropriations for military activities 
of the Department of Defense, military con- 
struction, and defense activities of the De- 
partment of Energy. While I have reserva- 
tions about parts of this Act, it is a step in 
the right direction, authorizing much of what 
my administration sought and omitting a 
number of provisions that we opposed. 

First, the Act will improve the quality of 
life for military personnel by providing a 3 
percent pay increase and better housing op- 
portunities. 

Second, the Act authorizes appropriations 
for important modernization programs re- 
quested in my budget. These programs, 
which are designed to provide our forces 
with the most modern equipment found any- 
where on the globe, include the Army's Co- 
manche helicopter, the Navy's Seawolf sub- 
marine, the Air Force’s C-17 transport, and 
the V-22 Osprey for the Marine Corps. 

Third, the Act authorizes additional appro- 
priations for counter-narcotics programs, 
which my Administration sought in a FY 
1996 supplemental appropriations request. 
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Fourth, the Act authorizes the Nunn- 
Lugar Cooperative Threat Reduction pro- 
gram, which provides a highly effective 
means of enhancing U.S. security by elimi- 
nating nuclear weapons and preventing 
weapons proliferation in the states of the 
former Soviet Union. And the Act also estab- 
lishes the Nunn-Lugar II program, which au- 
thorizes the Department of Defense to assist 
civilian law enforcement agencies in re- 
— to ye a involving biological, 
chemical, or nuclear weapons of mass de- 
struction, and to provide funding to improve 
the security of U.S. and international bor- 
ders. 

Fifth, the Act creates a new National Im- 
agery and Mapping Agency, which will pro- 
vide a single focus within the Government 
for managing imagery and geospatial infor- 
mation. 

Sixth, the Act advances my commitment 
to sound environmental management by fully 
funding my request for Defense environ- 
mental programs and authorizing solid waste 
management technologies for Navy ships. 

Seventh, the Act authorizes my Adminis- 
tration’s request to award the Medal of 
Honor to seven African American soldiers 
who demonstrated outstanding heroism in 
combat during World War II. 

I am also gratified that the final version 
of this bill omitted certain provisions that my 
Administration staunchly opposed. These in- 
clude: provisions that would have interfered 
with our ability to control ballistic missiles 
by legislating the standards for demarcating 
theater from strategic ballistic missiles and 
preventing the President from adding states 
of the former Soviet Union to the ABM Trea- 
ty; and a discriminatory provision requiring 
discharge of HIV-positive service members. 

And I am pleased as well that this Act in- 
cludes an important nondefense measure, 
the Interstate Stalking Punishment and Pre- 
vention Act, which makes interstate stalking 
a Federal offense. Most States have strong 
anti-stalking laws against those who seek to 
threaten, harass, or intimidate others, espe- 
cially women and girls. But, until now, stalk- 
ers could not be charged with violating re- 
straining orders if they travelled to another 
State to pursue their victims. This new meas- 
ure eliminates that loophole and will allow 
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Federal law enforcement to crack down on 
stalkers wherever they go. 

For all its strengths, though, I do have 
some reservations about this Act. Most im- 
portant, the Act authorizes $11.5 billion of 
appropriations above my 1997 budget re- 
quest of $254.2 billion. I firmly believe that 
my requested funding levels maintain a 
atop + sem without sacrificing important 
domestic programs. Moreover, much of the 
increase authorized by this Act is for pro- 
grams not in the Department of Defense’s 
long-range plan and will require additional 
future funding, precluding successful com- 
pletion of modernization programs more vital 
to our national defense. 

Nevertheless, authorization legislation es- 
tablishes spending ceilings and not floors. 
The actual spending levels will be set through 
the appropriations process. Without adjust- 
ments to the proposed Defense Appropria- 
tions funding levels, I am deeply concerned 
about the Congress’ ability to fund critical 
domestic needs in education and other areas. 
These needs must be met before the Con- 
gress adjourns. 

I am also disappointed in several other fea- 
tures of the Act. First, it reduces funding for 
the important Dual Use Applications Pro- 
gram, the successor to my Technology Rein- 
vestment Project. And it also omits my Ad- 
ministration’s proposals to broaden the De- 
fense Department’s authority to acquire 
commercial or industrial supplies by contract 
from the private sector and to outsource 
more depot maintenance. 

Further, the Act fails to include a provision 
passed by the Senate that would have per- 
mitted overseas military medical facilities to 
provide the same essential medical services 
to military personnel and their dependents 
stationed abroad for privately financed abor- 
tions that are available in the United States. 
I supported the Senate provision because I 
think it is unfair to deny American women 
serving our country overseas the ability to 
choose to have a safe legal abortion. 

Other provisions of the Act raise serious 
constitutional concerns. Provisions purport- 
ing to require the President to enter into or 
report on specified negotiations with foreign 
governments, as well as a provision that limits 
the information that could be revealed in ne- 
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gotiations, intrude on the President’s con- 
stitutional authority to conduct the Nation’s 
diplomacy and the President’s role as Com- 
mander in Chief. I will interpret these provi- 
sions as precatory. 

Further, the bill’s method for appointing 
the National Ocean Leadership Council 
would violate the Appointments Clause of 
the Constitution. I urge the Congress to pass 
amendments at the earliest possible time to 
provide for a constitutional means of appoint- 
ing this Council. Until this correction is 
made, the Council should not exercise sig- 
nificant governmental authority. 

Another provision of the Act could be read 
to require intra-branch consultations before 
the Secretary of Defense could make rec- 
ommendations to me regarding certain ap- 
pointments. This provision is constitutionally 
questionable, and I therefore will construe 
it consistent with my authorities under the 
Constitution. I anticipate implementing the 
intent of the provisions with an Executive 
order. 

The Act would overturn organizational ar- 
a in the Department of Energy's 
nuclear weapons complex that have served 
the Nation well for over 50 years. Because 
this micromanagement provision would se- 
verely limit the Secretary's ability to deter- 
mine and control the best way to manage 
the Department's personnel, budget and pro- 
curement functions, I have directed the Sec- 
retary to study the provision’s effects and to 
report to me and to the Congress on the 
study’s results before implementing this pro- 
vision. If reorganization is appropriate, the 
Secretary of Energy should use existing statu- 
tory authority to assure that the Department 
is organized in a way that is most efficient 
for carrying out the Department’s business. 

Finally, I note that the Act requires the 
Secretaries of Defense and Health and 
Human Services to submit a plan to the Con- 
gress to establish a Medicare subvention 
demonstration program. This program would 
allow Medicare-eligible beneficiaries to en- 
roll in the Defense Department’s TRICARE 
managed care program. These Departments 
recently reached agreement on a detailed 
plan to implement a 3-year Medicare sub- 
vention demonstration. Thus, I have directed 
the Departments to work with the Congress 
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on bipartisan legislation that would initiate 
this demonstration. 

On balance, this Act takes a number of 
important steps to advance our national secu- 
rity and the well-being of those who serve 
us with such loyalty and distinction in our 
Armed Forces. I look forward to working 
with the Congress to assure that the appro- 
priated funding is consistent with my Admin- 
istration’s commitment both to defend this 
Nation and to honor its values. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 23, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 3230, approved September 23, was 
assigned Public Law No. 104-201. This statement 
was released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on September 24. 


Remarks to the 51st Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
New York City 


September 24, 1996 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, 
heads of government, foreign ministers, am- 
bassadors, your excellencies, distinguished 
guests: Three years ago, I had the honor of 
being the first American President born after 
the teres of the United Nations to ad- 
dress you. In its 51st year, the United Nations 
has not yet realized all its founders’ aspira- 
tions, but the ideals of the U.N. Charter, 
peace, freedom, tolerance, prosperity, these 
now touch more people in more nations than 
ever before. 

Now we find ourselves at a turning point 
in history, when the blocs and barriers that 
long defined the world are giving way to an 
age of remarkable possibility, a time when 
more of our children and more nations will 
be able to live out their dreams than ever 
before. But this is also an age of new threats: 
threats from terrorists, from rogue states that 
support them; threats from ethnic, religious, 
racial, and tribal hatreds; threats from inter- 
national criminals and drug traffickers, all of 
whom will be more dangerous if they gain 
access to weapons of mass destruction. 

The challenge before us plainly is twofold: 
to seize the opportunities for more people 
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to enjoy peace and freedom, security and 
prosperity, and to move strongly and swiftly 
against the dangers that change has pro- 
duced. This week in this place, we take a 
giant step forward. By overwhelming global 
consensus, we will make a solemn commit- 
ment to end all nuclear tests for all time. 

Before entering this hall I had the great 
honor to be the first leader to sign the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. I did so with 
some pride with this pen, for this pen is the 
very one that President Kennedy used to 
help bring the Limited Test Ban Treaty to 
life 33 years ago. 

This Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty will 
help to prevent the nuclear powers from de- 
veloping more advanced and more dangerous 
weapons. It will limit the ability of other 
states to acquire such devices themselves. It 
points us toward a century in which the roles 
and risks of nuclear weapons can be further 
reduced and ultimately eliminated. 

I want to thank all of those who helped 
to bring us to this day, especially the chair- 
man of the Comprehensive Test Ban Nego- 
tiating Committee, Netherlands’ Ambassador 
Ramaker, and the Government of Australia, 
which took the lead at the U.N. I thank the 
Secretary-General for the remarks he made 
this morning in establishing the criteria and 
standards and support of the United Nations 
as a depository of the treaty 

The signature of the world’s declared nu- 
clear powers, the United States, China, 
France, Russia, and the United Kingdom, 
along with those of the vast majority of its 
nations, will immediately create an inter- 
national norm against nuclear testing, even 
before the treaty formally enters into force. 

The CTBT is the shared work of hard ne- 
gotiation. Some have complained that it does 
not mandate total nuclear disarmament by 
a date certain. I would say to them, do not 
forsake the benefits of this achievement by 
ignoring the tremendous progress we have 
already made toward that goal. 

Today there are no Russian missiles point- 
ed at America and no American missiles 
pointed at Russia. Through the START trea- 
ties we are cutting our nuclear arsenals by 
two-thirds. Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakstan 
are giving up the nuclear weapons left on 
their land after the Soviet Union dissolved. 
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We are working with the New Independent 
States to improve security at nuclear facilities 
and to convert nuclear weapons to peaceful 
uses. 

The United States and other nuclear weap- 
ons states have embraced the South Pacific 
and African nuclear free zones. Now half the 
world’s land area is nuclear free by inter- 
national agreement. And the world commu- 
nity extended indefinitely the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. 

Yet some of the very changes that have 
made this progress possible have also created 
new risks. The breakup of the Soviet Union 
left nuclear materials dispersed throughout 
the New Independent States. As barriers 
have come down around the world, the dan- 
ger of nuclear smuggling has gone up. So 
even as we reduce the global stockpiles of 
weapons of mass destruction, we must also 
reduce the danger that lethal materials could 
wind up in the wrong hands, while develop- 
ing effective defenses for our people if that 
should happen. 

The United States has six priority goals to 
further lift the threat of nuclear weapons de- 
struction and the threat of weapons of mass 
destruction and to limit their dangerous 
spread: 

First, we must protect our people from 
chemical attack and make it harder for rogue 
states and terrorists to brandish poison gas 
by bringing the Chemical Weapons Conven- 
tion into force as soon as possible. I thank 
the nations here that have ratified the Chem- 
ical Weapons Convention. I deeply regret 
that the United States Senate has not yet 
voted on the convention, but I want to assure 
you and people throughout the world that 
I will not let this treaty die and we will join 
the ranks of nations determined to prevent 
the spread of chemical weapons. 

Second, we must reduce the risk that an 
outlaw state or organization could build a nu- 
clear device by negotiating a treaty to freeze 
the production of fissile materials for use in 
nuclear weapons. The Conference on Disar- 
mament should take up this challenge imme- 
diately. The United States, Russia, France, 
and the United Kingdom already have halted 
production of fissile materials for weapons. 
I urge other nations to end the 
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unsafeguarded production of these materials 
pending completion of the treaty. 

Third, we must continue to reduce our nu- 
clear arsenals. When Russia ratifies START 
II, President Yeltsin and I are all ready to 
discuss the possibilities of further cuts as well 
as limiting and monitoring nuclear warheads 
and materials. This will help make deep re- 
ductions irreversible. 

Fourth, we must reinforce our efforts 
against the spread of nuclear weapons by 
stengthening the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. We should give the International 
Atomic Energy Agency a stronger role and 
sharper tools for conducting worldwide in- 
spections. Our law enforcement and customs 
officials should cooperate more in the fight 
against nuclear smuggling. And I urge all na- 
tions that have not signed the NPT to do 
so without deiay. 

Fifth, we must better protect our people 
from those who would use disease as a weap- 
on of war, by giving the Biological Weapons 
Convention the means to strengthen compli- 
ance, including on-site investigations when 
we believe such weapons may have been 
used or when suspicious outbreaks of disease 
occur. We should aim to complete this task 
by 1998. 

Finally, we must end the carnage caused 
by antipersonnel landmines, the hidden kill- 
ers that murder and maim more than 25,000 
people a year. In May I announced a series 
of actions the United States would take to- 
ward this goal. Today I renew my appeal for 
the swift negotiation of a worldwide ban on 
the use, stockpiling, production, and transfer 
of antipersonnel landmines. Our children de- 
serve to walk the Earth in safety. 

Thirty-three years ago, at the height of the 
cold war, President Kennedy spoke at Amer- 
ican University in Washington. Peace was the 
topic of his address, but not an abstract ideal 
of peace. Instead, he urged us to focus on, 
quote, “a more practical, attainable peace, 
based not on a sudden revolution in human 
nature but on a gradual evolution in human 
institutions, on a series of concrete actions 
and affirmative, effective agreements which 
are in the interests of all concerned.” 

It was in that same speech that he an- 
nounced that talks would shortly begin in 
Moscow on a comprehensive test ban treaty. 
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President Kennedy’s vision exceeded the 
possibilities of his time, but his words speak 
to us still. As we sign our names to the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty, the longest 
sought, hardest fought prize in arms control 
history, let us summon the confidence of ear- 
lier pioneers and set our sights on the chal- 
lenges of the new century. 

Over the past 3 years, we have moved in 
the right direction in meeting those chal- 
lenges. In Bosnia, where the war is over and 
just 10 days ago its people went to the polls 
in peace, we have moved in the right direc- 
tion. Now we must help Bosnia build a uni- 
fied, democratic, and peaceful’ future. In 
Haiti, where the dictators are gone, democ- 
racy is back, and the exodus of refugees has 
ended, we have moved in the right direction. 
Now we must help the Haitian people seize 
the full benefits of freedom and forge a more 
prosperous future. 

In the Middle East and in Northern Ire- 
land, there is progress toward lasting peace, 
and we are moving in the right direction. 
Now we must support continued progress 
between Israel and Palestinians, and we must 
broaden the circle of peace to include more 
of Israel's neighbors. We must help to give 
the children of Belfast a chance to live out 
normal lives. 

In the fact that democracy, open markets, 
and peace are taking hold around the world, 
we are moving in the right direction. Here 
in the Americas, every nation but one has 
raised freedom’s flag. In Central Europe, in 
Russia, Ukraine, the other New Independent 
States, the forces of reform have earned all 
our respect and will continue to have the sup- 
port of the United States. Now we must 
begin to welcome Europe’s new democracies 
into NATO, strengthen NATO’s partnership 
with Russia, and build a secure and undi- 
vided Europe. 

In Asia, South Korea, Japan, China, and 
America, working together persuaded North 
Korea to freeze its nuclear program under 
international monitoring. Now, in the wake 
of provocative actions by North Korea, we 
must pursue a permanent peace for all the 
Korean people. 

Our planet is safer because of our common 
efforts to close Chernobyl, to address the 
challenges of climate change, to protect the 
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world’s forests and oceans. Now we must up- 
hold our duty as custodians of our environ- 
ment so that our children will inherit an even 
healthier planet. 

All of us must continue our historic efforts 
to build a better, more global trading system 
for the 21st century. We have made remark- 
able progress, but there is more to do in 
opening markets, in creating millions of new 
jobs for all our people. 

In this time of challenge and change, the 
United Nations is more important than ever 
before because our world is more inter- 
dependent than ever before. Most Americans 
know this. Unfortunately, some Americans, 
in their longing to be free of the world’s 
problems and perhaps to focus more on our 
own problems, ignore what the United Na- 
tions has done, ignore the benefits of co- 
operation, ignore our own interdependence 
with all of you in charting a better future. 
They ignore all the United Nations is doing 
to lift the lives of millions by preserving the 
peace, vaccinating children, caring for refu- 
gees, sharing the blessings of progress around 
the world. They have made it difficult for 
the United States to meet its obligations to 
the United Nations. But let me reassure all 
of you, the vast majority of Americans sup- 
port the United Nations, not only because 
it reflects our own ideals but because it rein- 
forces our interests. We must continue to 
work to manifest the support that our people 
feel. 

For the 5lst year in a row, the United 
States will be the largest financial contributor 
to the U.N. We are paying our dues, and 
I am committed to paying off our accumu- 
lated obligations. However, we also support 
the process of reform, which has done great 
work in reforming and streamlining the bu- 
reaucracy and reining in the budget, and it 
should continue. 

We also believe that all of us, the nations 
of the world working together, must do more 
to fight terrorism. Last year I asked the na- 
tions assembled here to commit to a goal of 
zero tolerance for aggression, terrorism, and 
lawless behavior. Frankly, we have not done 
that yet. Real zero tolerance means giving 
no aid and no quarter to terrorists who 
slaughter the innocent and drug traffickers 
who poison our children and to do everything 
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we can to prevent weapons of mass destruc- 
tion from falling into the wrong hands. 

Real zero tolerance requires us to isolate 
states that refuse to play by the rules we have 
all accepted for civilized behavior. As long 
as Iraq threatens its neighbors and people, 
as long as Iran supports and protects terror- 
ists, as long as Libya refuses to give up the 
people who blew up Pan Am 103, they 
should not become full members of the fam- 
ily of nations. 

The United States is pursuing a three-part 
strategy against terrorists: abroad, by working 
more closely than ever with like-minded na- 
tions; at home, by giving our law enforce- 
ment the toughest counterterrorist tools 
available and by doing all we can to make 
our airports and the airplanes that link us 
all together even safer. 

I have requested more than $1 billion from 
our Congress to meet these commitments, 
and we are implementing the Vice Presi- 
dent’s aviation security plan to make those 
traveling to, from, and within the United 
States more secure. 

There are other steps we must take to- 
gether. Last year, I urged that together we 
crack down on money laundering and front 
companies; shut down gray markets for guns, 
explosives, and false documents; open more 
law enforcement centers around the world; 
strengthen safeguards on lethal materials. In 
each of these areas, we have made progress, 
through the U.N., at the Summit of Peace- 
makers in Sharm-al Sheikh, at the Paris ter- 
rorism conference, and individually. 

Now we should adopt the declaration on 
crime and public security I proposed last 
year. It includes a no-sanctuary pledge, so 
that we can say with one voice to the terror- 
ists, criminals and drug traffickers: You have 
no place to run, no place to hide. 

I call on every member to ratify 11 inter- 
national conventions that would help prevent 
and punish terrorism and to criminalize the 
use of explosives in terrorist attacks. To every 
nation whose children fall prey to drugs, and 
every nation that makes those drugs, we must 
do more to reduce demand and to take illegal 
drugs off the market and off the streets. 

The United States will do its part. Next 
week I will target more than $100 million 
worth of defense equipment, services, and 
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training to Mexico, Colombia, and other 
South American and Caribbean countries. 
These resources will help our friends stop 
the flow of drugs at the source. Now I ask 
every nation that exports the chemicals need- 
ed to make illicit drugs to create an informal 
group whose members will work to deny 
these chemicals to drug producers. We must 
not let more drugs darken the dawn of the 
next century. 

Our duty to fight all these forces of de- 
struction is directly linked to our efforts to 
reduce the threat of weapons of mass de- 
struction. We all know we are not immune 
from this. We saw it when our friends in 
Japan were subject to the murderous power 
of a small vial of sarin gas unleashed in a 
Tokyo subway. We know a small lump of plu- 
tonium is enough to build a nuclear bomb. 
We know that more dangerous people have 
access to materials of mass destruction be- 
cause of the rapid movement and open bor- 
ders of this age. The quest to eliminate these 
problems from the world’s arsenals and to 
stop them from spreading has taken on a new 
and powerful urgency for all of us. 

So let us strengthen our determination to 
fight the rogue states, the terrorists, the 
criminals who menace our safety, our way 
of life, and the potential of our children in 
the 21st century. Let us recommit ourseives 
to prevent them from acquiring weapons of 
mass destruction. Let us work harder than 
ever to lift the nuclear backdrop that has 
darkened the world’s stage for too long now. 
Let us make these solemn tasks our common 
obligation, our common commitment. If we 
do, then together we will enter the 21st cen- 
tury marching toward a better, safer world, 
the very better, safer world the United Na- 
tions has sought to build for 51 years. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:03 a.m. in the 
General Assembly Hall. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to United Nations General Assembly Presi- 
dent Razali bin Ismail; Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali; and Jaap Ramaker, Netherlands 
Ambassador to the Conference on Disarmament. 
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Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto 
of Japan 


September 24, 1996 


Q. President Clinton, what do you think 
about the idea of floating offshore facility for 
a U.S. military base in Okinawa? 

The President. Well, let me say, first of 
all, I very much appreciate the work that the 
Prime Minister has done in trying to resolve 
this matter to the satisfaction of the people 
of Okinawa and in a way that is consistent 
with the security relationship between the 
United States and Japan. And I intend to 
keep working on it, and we are prepared to 
do whatever is reasonable to respond to the 
concerns of the people of Okinawa, consist- 
ent with the absolute importance of our mili- 
tary readiness. So we'll just keep working on 
this and hope we can come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 


room, and another group entered. | 


Prime Minister Hashimoto. We agree on 
the major point between ourselves at the mo- 
ment that we cannot have a meaningful con- 
versation while the microphones are on. 
[Laughter] 


Federal Reserve Board 


Q. Mr. President, the Fed is meeting today 
to decide whether to raise interest rates. Do 
you think the Fed has any cause to raise in- 
terest rates at this time? 

The President. Well, I'm going to con- 
tinue my policy of not commenting on their 
decisions. I will say this: I am very pleased 
that we have strong growth and no sign of 
inflation. I feel good about that. But they 
have to make their decisions; I can’t com- 
ment on that. 

Q. Well, do you believe there’s any jus- 
tification whatsoever, economic or otherwise, 
to raise interest rates? 

The President. 1 don’t know what you 
mean by “otherwise.” 
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United Nations 


Q. Mr. President, you said today that some 
Americans don’t appreciate the U.N. and 
have made it difficult for the United States 
to pay its dues. Were you talking about any- 

y in particular, maybe like Senator Dole 
and Mr. Gingrich? Did you have them in 
mind? 

The President. No, | was talking about 
everybody who believes that we—that the 
U.N. is, in effect, not important to the United 
States and to our future. I believe it is impor- 
tant to our future. I think it’s also important 
that the United States and some of our 
friends, especially Great Britain, have pushed 
the U.N. for reform. And the Japanese have 
supported that. 

We like the idea that the U.N.’s budget 
has been frozen and that the bureaucracy is 
being reduced. And I think the people in 
Congress in both parties who have pushed 
for that were right, and they should be com- 
poe for that. But I think that having 
aunched this process of reform, if we want 
to continue to have influence over it, at least 
we have to pay what we owe here and pay 
up our past-due oes gre That’s the point 
I was making. I think that we are helped by 
having a system of shared burdens through- 
out the world, and I think most Americans 
feel that way. 

Q. Mr. President, did you discuss the Sec- 
retary-General’s term when you met with 
him this morning? 

The President. | didn’t, because he and 
everyone else knows our position. They know 
it’s firm. There was nothing to talk about. 

Q. In other words, there was nothing he 
could say or do, sir, that would change your 
mind perhaps after the election? 

The President. There was nothing to dis- 
cuss. Our position is clear and is set, and 
there was nothing to talk about. 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:42 a.m. at the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations. 


Remarks in Freehold Borough, New 
Jersey 
September 24, 1996 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Thank 
you, in the back, for being here. Thank you, 
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way down under the trees, for being here. 
Mayor Wilson, it’s great to be in Freehold. 
It’s great to be in Monmouth County. It’s 
great to be here with all of you. 

I want to thank all those officials who are 
here—Mayor Susan Bass Levin, Mayor 
Cardell Cooper. Governor Florio, it’s good 
to see you. State Chairman Tom Byrne, it’s 
good to see you. Senator Ray Lesniak, State 
Senator John Lynch, all the other legislators 
and local leaders who are here. 

Mayor Dave DelVecchio, thank you very 
much for running for the Congress and for 
making the stakes as clear as you have today. 
I know one thing, if you’re representing this 
district in Congress in January, I believe that 
you will not vote for a Speaker of the House 
who wants to enact a contract on America, 
I think you will vote for the people of this 
district and their future. And I thank you for 
running. 

I think we have some students here from 
the Freehold Borough Regional High School; 
thank you all for coming. You've got a big 
stake in this election, and I’m glad you're 
here. 

You know, I was told this morning when 
I got up to come to New Jersey, after I went 
to the United Nations—I’ll say more about 
that in a moment—that this magnificent 
monument commemorates George Washing- 
ton’s defeat of a British general in 1778 
named Sir Henry Clinton. [Laughter] And 
I thought I would tell you here in the pres- 
ence of these Revolutionary War reenactors 
who come from the Delaware Valley—and 
they did a great job today, let’s give them 
a hand. [Applause] That may have happened 
in 1778, but in 1996, Clinton is on the right 
side of the battle for America’s future. 

And so is Bob Torricelli. You know, I’ve 
watched Bob Torricelli in Congress for 4 
years now. I’ve watched him fight for legisla- 
tion. I saw him sponsor legislation to require 
48 hours as a minimum stay for new mothers 
and their newborns. He and Senator Bradley 
did that, and it’s going to be the law of the 
land within about 48 more hours, I believe, 
when the Congress passes that. It took 4 long 
years, but I thank him for that. 

I saw him sponsor legislation that I have 
embraced to expand the Brady bill. The 
Brady bill, which was also opposed by the 
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leaders of the other party in Congress, basi- 
cally says you have to wait 5 days while we 
do a background check before you get a 
handgun. Now, when we passed the Brady 
bill, there was all this screaming and yelling 
that we would be taking people’s guns away. 
And 3 years later every hunter still has the 
same gun, but 60,000 felons, fugitives, and 
stalkers were not able to get handguns. Bob 
Torricelli was right, and they were wrong. 
And now, he and I believe that the Brady 
bill ought to be modestly extended to say if 
you have beaten up your spouse or your child 
you shouldn’t get a handgun, either. And I 
think New Jersey agrees with that. 

I understand there’s been a little ad run- 
ning in New Jersey about Bob Torricelli’s 
vote for our economic plan in 1993. “That 
one vote,” they say, “was the biggest tax in- 
crease in history.” Of course, it wasn’t. The 
biggest one in history was in 1982, under 
President Reagan, and he supported it and 
signed it. I wasn’t around. 

But I'll tell you this—let me tell you about 
that one vote. The next time you watch the 
ad, you see if you think it’s accurate, fair, 
and complete. That one vote cut taxes for 
5 times as many families in New Jersey as 
it raised taxes on. That one vote made 90 
percent of the small businesses in this coun- 
try eligible for a tax cut when they invest 
more in their business. That one vote gave 
people in New Jersey who wanted to take 
a chance on investing in a new company a 
tax break for doing it. That one vote cut the 
deficit more than any one vote in history. 
We've now had 4 years of a declining deficit; 
it’s the first time that’s happened since the 
1840’s before the Civil War. That’s what that 
one vote did. 

That one vote—that one vote brought 
down interest rates for car payments, home 
payments, credit card payments, and busi- 
ness loans. And that one vote is a big reason 
that we have 10/2 million more jobs, the low- 
est unemployment rate in 742 years, a 15- 
year high in homeownership, record highs in 
small business formation and the ownership 
of businesses by women. Yes, that one vote 
was a pretty big vote. It was the right vote 
for America, and I hope you will remember 
that. 
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And I'll tell you something else about that 
one vote. Because we have cut the deficit 
from $290 billion down to $116 billion, that 
one vote now makes it possible for us to bal- 
ance the budget without hurting Medicare, 
Medicaid, cutting back on education or envi- 
ronmental protection, and to give targeted 
tax cuts for childrearing, to pay for the cost 
of college education, to pay for health care, 
to pay for buying that first home, and to say 
to people when you sell your home with a 
reasonable gain, you'll never have to pay 
taxes on that again. That’s what that one vote 
did. Don’t forget that one vote. 

So every time you see an ad, “that one 
vote” ought to be a paid political commercial 
for Bob Torricelli and everybody else who 
had the courage to put America’s future over 
short-term demagoguery. We're better off 
today than we were 4 years ago. How could 
anybody dispute that? 

My friends, 4 years ago when I came to 
New Jersey and asked for your support, I said 
I had a simple vision for our country on the 
edge of a new century. I wanted us to go 
into the 21st century with the American 
dream alive and well for everyone who was 
willing to work for it. I wanted us to go into 
the 21st century as a country that respected 
our diversity and relished it, that was coming 
together more closely as a community, not 
drifting apart as so many other nations of the 
world are. And I wanted us to continue to 
be the world’s strongest nation for peace and 
freedom and prosperity. 

And I say to you today the strategy we 
adopted, opportunity for all, responsibility 
from all, and a community in which every 
person has a role to play and a part, is work- 
ing. We not only have a stronger economy, 
the crime rate has gone down for 4 years 
in a row; the welfare rolls are down by nearly 
2 million; child support collections are up by 
$3 billion, 40 percent. There are no Russian 
missiles pointed at the children of the United 
States. And today I became the first head 
of state to sign the Comprehensive Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty to ban all nuclear tests for- 
ever. 

Now, this did not happen by accident. 
These things happened because we changed 
the way Washington works. We got out of 
“who’s to blame,” and we asked, “what can 
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we do about our problems?” We invited ev- 
eryone to help us. We invited everyone to 
put aside their partisanship, their extremism, 
to roll up their sleeves and tackle America’s 
problems, seize America’s pera It 
worked. That’s why we're on the right track. 

Now, you have a great choice to make. And 
it has been clearly, and I must say, candidly 
articulated, not just by me but also by my 
opponent: Are we going to build a bridge 
to the future or a bridge to the past? Are 
we going to say, “You're on your own out 
there. We can’t afford things like family 
leave,” or are we going to say, “The First 
Lady’s right. It does take a village to raise 
our children and to build up our country.” 

You have to make this decision. You heard 
what Meryl said. My distinguished opponent 
voted against the family leave law four times 
and ail this year he still did the right thing, 
said it was bad for business. Well, you tell 
me how it can be bad for business. Since 
we adopted the family leave law, we've had 
10% million new jobs, a record number of 
new small businesses in each and every year. 
I think it’s good for business if people can 
succeed at home and they're not worried sick 
about their children all day long while they're 
at work. I think it’s better for America if peo- 
ple are good parents. I think they're better 
workers, they're more productive workers, 
and this is a stronger country. 

But to believe that, you have to believe 
that we have common responsibilities to give 
each other the conditions and the tools we 
need to make the most of our own lives. It 
is the big question in this election. And we 
have to come to grips with that. We’re cele- 
brating family leave today because 12 million 
times, families in America have said to their 
employers: I’m sorry, but I’m about to have 
a baby; my wife’s about to have a baby; my 
children are sick; my parents are desperatel 
ill; I've got to have just a little time off; I'll 
be back to work as quick as I can. And they 
didn’t lose their jobs for that. Is that so bad? 
I think that makes us a better, stronger, more 
powerful country. 

You hear people talking all the time about 
family values. Well, if we're going to talk 
about family values, shouldn’t we value fami- 
lies? Is there anything more important in life 
than doing a good job of raising our children? 
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I never go anywhere in America—never— 
that I don’t meet families who have at least 
one or two examples in their own lives where 
they have felt the wrenching conflict be- 
tween their responsibilities to their children 
or their parents and their responsibilities at 
work. 

This is just a small step to say in America 
we want people to succeed at home and at 
work. In America we know most parents 
work and most parents have to work. In sin- 
gle-parent or two-parent households, we just 
want them to be winners with their kids and 
winners at work. And if you give us 4 more 
years I'd like to see the family leave law mod- 
estly expanded. I think it would be a very 
good thing if parents could also take a little 
time off from work to go to regular meetings 
with their children’s teachers and make regu- 
lar doctor appointments with their children 
or their sick parents. It would make us 
stronger and our economy stronger. 

Ali across the spectrum, if you look at what 
is at stake here, I offer you a bridge to the 
21st century that you have to help build, no 
guarantees but opportunity and the challenge 
of responsibility and the reminder that we 
have to do it together. Think about our econ- 
omy. If I had told you 4 years ago we'd have 
10% million new jobs, a 72-year low in un- 
employment, virtually no inflation, the lowest 
combined rates of unemployment, inflation 
and home mortgages in 28 years, you’d have 
said that’s pretty good, bring it on. 

But we can do better. We can grow the 
economy faster. We can offer opportunity to 
those who have still not participated in the 
economic recovery. And now that we have 
passed a welfare reform law that says to poor 
families we'll keep guaranteeing health care 
and nutrition, and child care if you go to 
work, but now the check itself goes to the 
State, and communities have to devise a way 
to move able-bodied people to work, we have 
to create jobs for those people. We cannot 
permit the children to be hurt. We have to 
give their parents a chance to go to work, 
the same chance that all the rest of us want 
in life. That is what we must do. And I hope 
you'll help me build that bridge to the 21st 
century. 

We can—let me say again—we can bal- 
ance the budget, and we must. That keeps 
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the interest rates down. That keeps your 
home mortgage rates, your car payments, 
your credit card payments, your business 
loan rates down. But we have to do it in a 
way that does not divide this country or com- 
promise our future. That means protecting 
Medicare and Medicaid. It means investing 
in education. It means investing in environ- 
mental protection. It means investing in re- 
search and technology. 

Let me just tell you, just in the last couple 
of years there have been breathtaking ad- 
vances in medical research, in the treatment 
of people with spinal cord injuries, in breast 
cancer, in dealing with AIDS. The life ex- 
pectancy of people with HIV has more than 
doubled in the last 4 years, thanks to medical 
research and the rapid movement of drugs 
to the market. Just recently, for the first time 
ever, a laboratory animal with a severed spi- 
nal cord had movement in its lower limbs 
because of nerve transplants. 

We have got to keep investing in these 
things. In the nonmedical area we are about 
to build a supercomputer with IBM, the 
United States and IBM—listen to this—that 
will do more calculations in one second than 
you can go home and do on your hand-held 
calculator in 30,000 years. 

The world is changing. And we owe it to 
the future to continue to invest in making 
sure that America stays at the head of the 
pack in new technologies, new opportunities, 
and new jobs for the American people and 
new adventures for our children. And we 
must do that. 

We have to build a bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury that does more of what I saw in 
Uniontown when I visited the school there 
not very long ago, right here in New Jersey. 
I want to build a bridge to the 21st century 
that gives all of our children the best edu- 
cational opportunities in the world. We want 
to hook up every classroom and every library 
in America to the information superhighway, 
to the Internet, to the World Wide Web. 

Let me tell you what that means. It means 
for the first time in history, the children in 
the most remote rural districts and in the 
poorest urban districts will have access to the 
same information in the same way at the 
same quality in the same time as every other 
child in America. It will revolutionize edu- 
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cation. And we intend to do it if you will 
help us build that bridge to the 21st century. 

We want to build a bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury in which every American can go to col- 
lege, every American of any age. And we pro- 
pose to do it in the following way: 

Number one, more people than ever will 
be able to save through an IRA and withdraw 
from that IRA tax free if the savings are used 
to pay for college, medical care, a first-time 
home. 

Number two, we’re going to say in the next 
4 years we want a community college edu- 
cation to be just as universal in the United 
States as a high school diploma is today. Ev- 
erybody needs more than a high school di- 
ploma today and here’s how we're going to 
pay for it. We want to say to working Ameri- 
cans, “If you go to a community college, you 
can deduct from your taxes dollar-for-dollar 
the cost of tuition at a typical community col- 
lege in the United States.” We can do that— 
no bureaucracy, no extra hassle. And we can 
pay for it in the balanced budget amend- 
ment. 

And finally, we want to permit every family 
to deduct the cost of college tuition, any kind 
of college, undergraduate or graduate school, 
up to $10,000 a year from their taxes so that 
we can educate our people. Will you help 
me build that bridge to the 21st century? 
[Applause] 

We want to build a bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury of responsibility, which means that we 
have to continue to resist the efforts to stop 
our anticrime program. You want to know 
what a big issue is in the Senate race here 
and in this Congress race? For reasons that 
absolutely elude me, after 4 years of a declin- 
ing crime rate, when our strategy embodied 
in the 1994 crime bill to put 100,000 police 
on the street, have “three strikes and you're 
out” and other tough penalties, ban the as- 
sault weapons, and give our kids some pre- 
vention programs—that strategy was written 
by law enforcement officers all over Amer- 
ica—for reasons that elude me, for the last 
2 years the leaders of the other party in Con- 
gress have done everything they can to repeal 
it, to stop the 100,000 police program in its 
tracks. I do not understand that. 

But if you want a reason to support these 
two men, that’s a good one. We've got the 
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crime rate coming down 4 years in a row. 
If we can bring it down 4 more years in a 
row, it might just be bearable for Americans. 
I think we should finish the job of putting 
100,000 more police officers on our street. 
And I hope you'll help me build that bridge 
to the 21st century. 

I hope you'll help Bob Torricelli expand 
the Brady bill to cover those people who 
abuse their spouses and their children. They 
should not have guns. Torricelli was right: 
4 more years, and we'll get that done. I hope 
that you will help us to do things, in short, 
that will say to the American people, we want 
everybody to be more responsible. 

Finally, let me say we need to prove that 
we can go forward together as one commu- 
nity. A big part of that is the family support 
system we talked about, family and medical 
leave. Something else I'd like to see done, 
a lot of our people today have to work and 
want to work to get overtime. A lot of people 
have to do it just to keep their jobs. I'd like 
to see more options for the workers to take 
some of that overtime if they want to, and 
it’s best for the family, in time at home with 
their kids and their parents instead of pay 
if they decide that’s what they need to keep 
their families together. 

We have to look for new and exciting and 
innovative and different ways to grow this 
economy and support families as they meet 
the struggles and the challenges of the 21st 
century. 

The last point I want to make about that 
is that perhaps nothing defines us so clearly 
in terms of our commitment to going forward 
together as whether we're committed to a 
clean environment for all of our people. I’m 
proud of the fact that since this administra- 
tion has been in office, millions of people 
are breathing cleaner air; we passed a safe 
drinking water bill; we passed a pesticide 
protection act; we modernized the meat in- 
spection standards for the first time in seven 
decades. 

We have added to the national park system 
and protected our most precious national 
treasures, and we cleaned up more toxic 
waste sites in 3 years than the previous ad- 
ministrations did in 12. But I am not proud 
of the fact that there are still 10 million 
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American children living within 4 miles of 
a toxic waste site. That is wrong. And if you 
give us 4 more years, we intend to clean up 
the 500 worst sites so we can say America’s 
children are growing up next to parks, not 
poison. Every child in America is entitled to 
that, and I want you to help us build that 
bridge to the 21st century. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have loved being 
here today. I’m sorry that some distant ances- 
tor of mine strayed in the Revolutionary War, 
probably was just being loyal to where he 
was born. But 200 years later, I’m mighty 
proud to be here with you, proud to be rep- 
resenting the people of New Jersey, grateful 
for the support you have given me, and ask- 
ing you to think among yourselves not about 
party, not about politics, but about what you 
want our country to look like when we start 
a new century in a new millennium, and what 
you want America to be like when your chil- 
dren are your age. That is all that matters. 

I believe, as strongly as I can say, that if 
you want the kind of America I believe you 
do, we've got to build a bridge to the future. 
We can revere our past, but we can’t recap- 
ture it. The best days of America are still 
ahead. 

The children in this audience today, many 
of them will do jobs that have not been in- 
vented yet. Some of them will do work that 
has not been imagined yet. All we have to 
do is to build the right kind of bridge that’s 
broad enough, big enough, and strong 
enough for all of us to walk across. I hope 
you will help me build it. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:25 p.m. at the 
Battlefield Monument at the Monmouth County 
Courthouse. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor 
Michael Wilson of Freehold Borough; Mayor 
Susan Bass Levin of Cherry Hill Township; Mayor 
Cardell Cooper of East Orange; Mayor David M. 
DelVecchio of Lambertville City; former Gov- 
ernor Jim Florio of New Jersey; Brendan (Tom) 
Byrne, Jr., chair, New Jersey Democratic Party; 
and Meryl Frank, who introduced the President. 
A portion of these remarks could not be verified 
because the tape was incomplete. 
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Remarks at Robert Morris College in 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 
September 25, 1996 


Thank you so much. Thank you, Secretary 
Rubin. First let me start with first things first. 
Thank all of you for showing up and thank 
you for your enthusiasm and your warm wel- 
come. It’s good to be back in western Penn- 
sylvania. Thank you. 

Thank you, Secretary Rubin, for your great 
leadership on economic policy and for your 
remarks here today. Thank you, Congress- 
man Frank Mascara, for representing the 
people of western Pennsylvania so well and 
for being what we need more of in Washing- 
ton, a genuine gentleman and an honest pub- 
lic servant who really cares about the people 
here. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Tony Gliozzo, for your fine re- 
marks. I wish you well. I'd let you be Presi- 
dent if you'd let me be 22 again. [Laughter] 
I'd take my chances. [Laughter] I was talking 
to Tony about his studies here at Robert 
Morris, his career ambitions. Every time I 
have a chance to meet with young people 
in America it reinforces my faith about our 
future, and I thank you for being up here 
with us toda’ 

I'm delighted to be joined by Pittsburgh 
Mayor Tom Murphy and Allegheny County 
Commissioner Mike Dawida. Thank you 
both for being here. And there are a lot of 
others here—I don’t want to get into a name- 
calling contest even in a positive way, but 
I want to thank my good friend, the former 
mayor of Pittsburgh, Sophie Maslaw, for 
being here; and George Becker, the presi- 
dent of the United Steelworkers, thank you, 
George, for being here. Ron DiNicola is 
here. I thank you all for being here. And Dr. 
Nicholson, thank you for welcoming us to 
Robert Morris, sir. We're delighted to be 
here. 

I never had a bad day in western Penn- 
sylvania. I always love coming here. But I 
know that for many people this is a sad day 
in the Pittsburgh area because Jim Leyland 
is managing his last home game for the Pi- 
rates today. And after 11 years and three divi- 
sion championships, a man who worked hard 
and never tried to grab the credit, and built 
a quiet reputation as one of the best people 
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in baseball, let me just say I admire him, and 
I wish him the best. And I know all of you 
do, too. 

As has already been said by Tony, Robert 
Morris was one of the most important fin- 
anciers of our American Revolution. He was 
the first budget balancer, also. He actually 
resigned from the Continental Congress in 
1778 because he thought they were printing 
too much worthless money. And because of 
his own economic achievements, he was real- 
ly one of the founders of the remarkable 
American economy, which has sustained us 
and become the envy of the world over 220 
years. 

All of you here who are students and 
teachers and who work in other ways at Rob- 
ert Morris are carrying on that spirit by 
studying business and working hard to pre- 
pare yourselves for the remarkable opportu- 
nities of the 21st century. 

Today I want to talk to you for a few min- 
utes about the subject that Secretary Rubin 
mentioned, how we can provide greater op- 
portunities for Americans to save, to increase 
investment growth and personal security. 
And I want to do it in the context of how 
we can build a bridge to the 21st century 
with a strong American economy that every 
person who is willing to work hard has a fair 
chance to participate in and to benefit from. 

Four years ago, just before the Presidential 
election, I came to Pittsburgh, just about 4 
days before the election, and said that I had 
entered that campaign because, and I'd like 
to quote, “I didn’t want my daughter to grow 
up to be part of the first generation of Ameri- 
cans to do worse than her parents, because 
I knew we could do better with more oppor- 
tunity and more responsibility and a stronger 
American community.” Well, today I’m here 
to tell you that I’m not worried about that 
anymore because America is on the right 
track and our children are going to do better. 

Four years ago our economy was stalled: 
New job growth was the slowest since the 
Depression, wages had been stagnant for half 
the work force for nearly two decades, our 
working people were becoming more divided 
economically, the deficit was at an all-time 
high, the debt had been quadrupled, cyni- 


cism was rising, our people were working 
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harder and harder just to keep up. I was de- 
termined to give us a new direction. 

We put in place the comprehensive eco- 
nomic strategy that Secretary Rubin dis- 
cussed. It was, quite simply, cut the deficit, 
open more markets to American goods and 
services and investment, invest in education, 
invest in new technologies and research, pro- 
tect the environment in a way that grows the 
economy and creates the opportunities of to- 
morrow. And do it in a way that keeps the 
American people coming together, not drift- 
ing apart. 

Now, we are moving in the right direction. 
Unemployment has been cut by a third; it’s 
the lowest it’s been in 72 years. The com- 
bined rates of unemployment, inflation, and 
mortgages are the lowest in 28 years. Our 
economy has produced 10% million new 
jobs, about 200,000 of them, just under 
200,000 here in Pennsylvania. Our auto in- 
dustry leads the world again, producing and 
selling more cars than Japanese automakers 
for the first time since the 1970's, something 
I’m proud of. 

In each of the last 3 years, we don’t have 
the °96 figures yet, but in ’93, 94, and ’95, 
we set new records in the exports of Amer- 
ican products and new records in the forma- 
tion of new small businesses. Now 8 million 
businesses are owned by women in America, 
an all-time high. 

Homeownership is at a 15-year high. And 
in the industries that will dominate the new 
century, from semiconductors to airlines, 
America is leading the way. Of the new jobs 
created in the last 3 years, more than half 
of them are in high-wage industries. That 
also breaks a pattern of the recent past; more 
of our new jobs are good jobs. And after fall- 
ing for a decade, real hourly wages, the thing 
that shows up in the paycheck of the average 
worker—those wages are finally starting to 
rise again. 

In addition to that, inflation in health care 
costs is finally coming down, nearer the rate 
of inflation of the economy as a whole. Last 
year it was just under 4 percent, a 23-year 
low. This year in the first 6 months, it’s run- 
ning at about 2 percent per year and could 
actually finish below the overall rate of infla- 
tion for the first time in anyone’s memory. 
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So I say to you the country is moving in 
the right direction. But Pittsburgh and Amer- 
ica’s industrial heartland are also rebuilding. 
Over the past 4 years, the unemployment 
rate has dropped by a third, to 5 percent, 
slightly under the national average. Today, 
2,400 high-tech companies employ over 
90,000 people in the Pittsburgh area. Thou- 
sands of more manufacturing companies use 
high-tech and employee creativity to make 
old products in new ways. With specialty 
steel, biotech computer software, and envi- 
ronmental technologies, Pittsburgh will be 
the heart of America’s 21st century economy. 

Now, it pleases me greatly to see our coun- 
try and this community and this area moving 
on the right track to the 21st century with 
confidence and conviction. But there is more 
to do, and we must press forward. We can 
do better, and we must if we want to give 
all Americans who are willing to work for it 
the chance to benefit from economic oppor- 
tunity and if we want to grow faster so that 
living standards can keep rising again after 
being stagnant for nearly 20 years for too 
many of our fellow Americans. 

What else can we do? Well, let’s take first 
things first. You heard what Secretary Rubin 
said. More than ever before, the private sec- 
tor is the engine of economic growth. I am 
very proud that 93 percent of the new jobs 
created in America in the last 4 years have 
been in the private sector. That is the highest 
percentage in a very long time. I am proud 
of that. 

We've downsized the Government by 
about 250,000. It’s the smallest it’s been now 
since John Kennedy was President. As a per- 
centage of the civilian work force, your Fed- 
eral Government is the smallest it’s been 
since 1933 when Franklin Roosevelt took the 
oath of office. We have not done this with 
big Government programs; we've done it 
with targeted, strategic policies working with 
the private sector to grow this economy. And 
we have to continue. 

You heard what Secretary Rubin said 
about the conditions of growth. When we cut 
the deficit by 60 percent—and I might add, 
this will be the first time that an administra- 
tion has cut the deficit in all 4 years of its 
term since John Tyler was President of the 
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United States in the 1840's, before the Civil 
War. 

For all of you here who have been so sup- 
portive of me, I have to tell you, the bad 
news is John Tyler was not reelected. 
[Laughter] But it was still a good thing that 
he did. And it’s too bad it took 150 years 
to do it again. I’m determined to keep going 
until we balance the budget and do it in the 
right way. 

Now, I want to take just a minute to talk 
about this because I have to tell you, back 
in Washington, where political consultants 
tell politicians what will or won't sell out in 
the country, every political consultant says, 
“Don’t talk about balancing the budget. It 
only works when the economy is bad. When 
people think the economy is good, balancing 
the budget is boring. Nobody wants to hear 
about it.” 

But you have to understand, the economy 
is better because we cut the deficit, which 
meant the Government borrowed less, which 
meant you could borrow more at lower inter- 
est rates. And we have to keep trying to bal- 
ance the budget so that we can keep interest 
rates down on home mortgages, car loans, 
credit card payments, and most importantly, 
on business loans so business can afford to 
invest, to create new jobs, to create greater 
productivity, to strengthen the pay, the secu- 
rity, the incomes, and the future of their 
workers and their families. That is what is 
at issue here. 

We now would have a balanced budget for 
the last 2 years, indeed, we would have a 
surplus today if it weren’t for the interest we 
are paying on only the debt run up in the 
12 years before I took office. We had a radi- 
cal departure from America’s history of fiscal 
responsibility in those 12 years. And we 
quadrupled the national debt. My senior 
Senator from Arkansas, where I’m from, 
Dale Bumpers, said, “Well, you can under- 
stand that. You can have a good time on $200 
billion worth of hot checks.” But sooner or 
later the bills come due. 

And the bills came due to us in higher 
interest rates, slower growth, stagnant wages. 
And we paid and we paid and we paid. So 
by bringing the deficit down in a dramatic 
and sustained way, we were able to get inter- 
est rates down, which put money directly 
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back in the pockets of ordinary Americans 
and enabled us to grow more rapidly and 
grow together more. That’s why I say we have 
to finish the job, because we want to keep 
the interest rates down and we want to have 
growth without inflation. 

But we have to do it in the right way. We 
actually have some fundamental responsibil- 
ities as a nation that we can best meet to- 
gether. That’s the Government's role and our 
partnership. Yes, we have to make sure that 
we extend the life of the Medicare Trust 
Fund. I agree with that and I have proposed 
savings to achieve that. But we should not 
break up Medicare, turn it into a second- 
class system, treat the oldest, the poorest, 
and the most ill of our senior citizens in an 
unfair way. The Medicare program has the 
lowest administrative costs of any insurance 
program, health insurance program, in the 
United States, public or private. It works well 
and we should not destroy it. 

We should not, in my view, endanger the 
national commitment we made 30 years ago 
to provide health care not only to poor but 
largely to middle class families through the 
Medicaid program, helping seniors into nurs- 
ing homes, helping poor ne women 
and poor little children, and among the most 
important things, helping families who have 
family members with disabilities to keep 
working and care for their family members 
with disabilities so that they could go to- 
gether and maintain a middle class lifestyle. 
I believe that would be a mistake, and it’s 
not necessary to balance the budget. 

I also don’t think we should sacrifice our 
future. We shouldn’t cut our investments in 
education, in environmental protection, in 
research and technology. We need more in- 
vestments in research and technology. But 
we can balance the budget and still continue 
to invest an appropriate amount there. 

We can also balance the budget and have 
a tax cut, but it has to be one that is paid 
for line by line and dime by dime. We heard 
before—that’s how we got into this mess— 
we heard before that we would grow our way 
into paying for a tax cut that no one thought 
we could grow our way into paying for. Now, 
the tax cut that I have proposed is a targeted 
tax cut for families that need it, for child- 
rearing, for education, for health care costs, 
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for homebuying and for selling a home with- 
out having to pay taxes on the gain from the 
sale, a $500-per-child tax credit, individual 
retirement accounts you can withdraw from 
without penalty for education, health costs, 
and first-time homebuying, a capital gains ex- 
emption for $500,000 on the gain of a sale 
of a home, and that goes with what we have 
already done, which is to double the earned- 
income tax credit for lower-income working 
people. It’s worth about $1,000 in lower taxes 
today than would have been the case in 1993 
for a family of four with an income of $28,000 
a year or less. It was a big tax cut for about 
15 million American families. 

We made a hundred percent of the small 
businesses in this country eligible for a tax 
cut if they invest more money in their busi- 
ness by taking the expensing provision from 
$10,000 to $25,000 a year. We made the self- 
employed people who buy their own health 
insurance eligible for a tax cut by taking the 
premium deductibility from 30—we’re mov- 
ing it up to 80 percent of the cost of their 
premiums. And we had a small business cap- 
ital gains investment: If you invest in a new 
or growing small business and hold the in- 
vestment for 5 years, you only owe half the 
normal tax rate. 

So these things together, every one of 
them, is paid for in the context of a balanced 
budget. And I will say again, I believe it is 
imperative, we dare not go back to telling 
people we can give them something that can- 
not be paid for. It may be popular, but it 
isn’t the right thing to do. We ought to have 
those things that we know we can pay for 
in the context of keeping the interest rates 
down. 

That’s the big difference in me and my 
opponent and those who support the $550- 
billion across-the-board big tax cut with no 
idea how it’s going to be paid for. I can tell 
you how it will have to be paid for. Ask the 
Congressman; don’t take my word for it. Ask 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It will be paid 
for in two ways. One is, we'll have even big- 
ger cuts in Medicaid, Medicare, education, 
and the environment than the ones I vetoed, 
and it still won't be enough to pay for, so 
the deficit will go up anyway, and that means 
interest rates will go up. 
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Last year, a Republican economist put out 

a paper I agree with—I agree with. Just last 
year they said if we did not have a plan to 
move toward a balanced budget that was 
credible in the financial markets it would add 
2 percent to the interest rates of every Amer- 
ican family and every American business. 
That’s what they said, not me. So you can 
= home and figure it out. How would it af- 
ect you if your credit card payment, your 
home mortgage payment, your car payment 
went up 2 percent? Even worse, how would 
it affect this area after we have worked so 
hard to finally come out of the devastation 
of the collapse of the old economy here and 
to build a new economy if all business loans 
were 2 percent more expensive. 

What would that do to the creation of new 
jobs? What would it do to Mr. Becker's steel 
worker members attempting to maintain 
their lifestyle, their wages, their health care 
benefits, their retirement, to be productive 
in a hotly contested global economy for steel? 
We cannot do that. We dare not do that. 

So I ask you again to say, let’s balance the 
budget. That’s the first thing. Let’s do it in 
a way that maintains our common obliga- 
tions, and let’s have a tax cut, but only let’s 
have a tax cut we can pay for that will grow 
the economy and support strong families, tar- 
geted to childrearing, to education, to the es- 
sentials of family life, including health care 
costs and homebuying. That will make Amer- 
ica stronger, it will grow the economy faster 
and keep us moving in the right direction. 

Let me just mention two other things. We 
have to continue to work to open more mar- 
kets to America’s products and services. Ex- 
ports have surged by one-third in the last 3 
years to a record level, but this is now the 
most productive economy in the world, and 
there are still too many markets that are 
closed to us, while we have the most open 
market in the world. We have made over 200 
separate trade agreements, 21 with Japan. 

If you think those things don’t matter, let 
me just give you one statistic. In the 21 areas 
where we have actually made trade agree- 
ments with Japan, our exports have gone up 
by 85 percent in 3 years. We need more of 
that. We have to open these markets around 
the world to the work being done here in 
western Pennsylvania by our people. 
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The third thing we have to do, I want to 
emphasize it again, is we have to continue 
to stay on the cutting edge of change. You 
should support an investment of an appro- 
priate amount of your tax dollars in research 
and technology, because that is the key to 
our future. Let me give you some examples 
that I think you can all identify with. 

The Human Genome Project at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, also being sup- 
ported in universities all across America, will 
one day in the not-too-distant future enable 
every set of parents that has a little baby to 

et a map of the genetic structure of their 
child. So if their child has a predisposition 
to a certain kind of illness or a certain kind 
of problem, or even to heart disease or stroke 
in the early forties, they will be able to plan 
that child’s life, that child’s upbringing to 
minimize the possibility of the child develop- 
ing that illness or that predisposition, to orga- 
nize the diet plan, the exercise plan, the med- 
ical treatment that would enable untold num- 
bers of people to have far more full lives than 
would have been the case before. It will also 
create huge numbers of new, fascinating, 
high-wage jobs that have not even been in- 
vented yet for people like the young people 
who go to Robert Morris. 

Example number two, closer to the 
present day. Medical research, funding new 
medicines, and a dramatic speeding-up of the 
approval of the drug process at the FDA have 
led to a more than doubling of the life ex- 
pectancy of people with HIV in only 4 years, 
more than doubling the life expectancy of 
people with HIV and AIDS in just 4 years. 

Example 3. A lot of you heard Christopher 
Reeve speak at the Democratic Convention, 
and he talked about more research. He said 
we need more research. Just a few days be- 
fore he spoke, for the first time ever, a lab- 
oratory animal with a severed spine had 
movement in its lower limbs because of 
nerve transplants. This had never been done 
before. We are moving in the right direction. 
That can change the future of America. 

I'll just give you one last example, because 
it always knocks people out. We just signed 
a joint project with IBM and the Federal 
Government to produce a supercomputer in 
the next couple of years that will do more 
calculations in one second than you can go 
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home and do on your hand-held calculator 
in 30,000 years. 

I say it to make this point: Every time an 
election comes around, somebody will say, 
“Well, this is all your money.” It is all your 
money, but you can’t invest in that kind of 
supercomputer by yourself, and even busi- 
nesses, individually, can’t afford to do that. 
These are things societies must do together 
in common, making common commitments. 
And it’s good for you that we’re doing this. 
It will open up new frontiers of health and 
quality of life, it will open new frontiers of 
human knowledge, and we will be thrilled 
by what we learn. 

We're sending this robotic mission to 
Mars, two of them, by the end of the year. 
I can tell you that our space program, every 
single year, is reaping untold benefits in what 
we are learning about the technology to deal 
with our environmental problems here on 
Earth and what we're learning from the 
=r of human bodies about how 
to deal with health care challenges. So this 
is an important part of our economic strategy 
for the future. 

We also have to give families a way of deal- 
ing with all of these changes. You know, peo- 
ple’s job security is different than it used to 
be. And since more and more people are 
being employed by small businesses and the 
pension plans are changing—-more of them, 
from defined benefits into the future to spe- 
cific contribution requirements—and since 
more and more people are—in the last 10 
years have been, employed in businesses 
where they didn’t have guaranteed health 
plans, if you think about what it takes to suc- 
ceed at home and succeed at work, we need 
to create a work environment where workin 
people who are productive have access to af 
fordable health care and access to a good re- 
tirement program, and they can carry those 
things with them when they move from job 
to job if they have to move from job to job. 
And they need the ability to get educated 
for a lifetime. That is also very important. 

We just passed the Kennedy-Kassebaum 
bill in Washington which makes 25 million 
Americans more eligible for health care by 
saying that you can’t be denied health insur- 
ance anymore when you move from job to 
job, or just because somebody in your family 
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has been sick; that’s what insurance is for 
in the first place. That’s a huge improvement. 

This week, Congress is passing legislation 
to guarantee at least 48 hours in the hospital 
for new mothers and their babies—big issue. 
Our balanced budget plan contains a provi- 
sion at for in the balanced budget to help 

keep their health insurance for six 
Siti when they're between jobs. That 
could help up to 700,000 kids a year—5 mil- 
lion Americans are changing jobs, all the 
time, at any given time. It’s an important 
issue. 

Next week, actually Tuesday, to be precise, 
10 millions of hard-working Americans will 
get a pay raise when the minimum wage law 
goes into effect. Something that isn’t quite 
as well known is that we also, in that bill, 
passed most of the pension provisions that 
were sought by the White House Conference 
on Small Business and the American small 
business community which will make it much 
easier for small businesses and self-employed 
‘i to take out pensions and for small 

usinesses to take out pension plans for 
themselves and their employees, and then for 
people to move them seamlessly when they 
move from job to job. Secretary Rubin’s done 
a lot of work on that. That’s a big deal for 
people who work in small business and who 
need it; it’s very, very important. 

One last thing that I’ve not succeeded in 
passing in 4 years, but I’m going to keep 
banging away at it until someday I find a 
Congress that likes the idea as much as-I 
do—we have today in America a wonderful 
network of training. We have good vocational 
schools; we have good specialty schools; we 
have a world-class network of community 
colleges; we have good general universities; 
we have great colleges like Robert Morris 
that specialize in certain things. This is an 
incredible thing we have, this resource. 

And when people need it, they’re smart 
enough to figure out what they need, I be- 
lieve. That’s the reason these institutions are 
open. If nobody had enough sense to come 
to them, they would shut down, right? I 
mean, by definition, our people—they figure 
out what's best for them. 

Well, over time, we have developed 70 or 
more separate specific Federal job training 
programs that were all passed for the best 
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of motives. They all really had a good pur- 
pose. But now, they're just different pro- 
grams in different categories. And for 4 years, 
I have been trying, and I'm going to keep 
trying, to get Congress to get rid of all of 
these separate categories of programs and 
create a simple “G.I. bill” for America’s 
workers, and say to people, if you lose your 
job and you need new training to get a new 
job and a better one, or if you're grossly un- 
deremployed and you're eligible because 
you're underemployed and you're earning 
very low wages to go back and get Federal 
job training help, we'll just send you a certifi- 
cate, it will be your skills grant. It will be 
your “G.I. bill” that says you get $2,500, take 
it where you want to take it. Take it to Robert 
Morris, take it to the community college, take 
it to the vocational school. You decide. It will 
help you. 

So these are the things that I believe we 
need to do to help. Just one other thing I 
think is very important, and I know I’m 
preaching to the saved here because you're 
all here. But we have got to raise the skill 
level of the American work force generally. 
It means higher standards in our schools. It 
means more access to computer technology. 
It means a lot of things. But it certainly 
means making access to college universal in 
America. Everybody who wants to go and is 
willing to work ought to be able to go. 

And let me say, my proposals on that in- 
clude the direct loan program we've already 
put in which lowers the costs of college loans 
and says you can pay them back as a percent- 
age of your income; the AmeriCorps pro- 
gram, which has given 50,000 young people 
a way to pay for college by serving in their 
communities. 

But we want to do three things, three more 
things that will make a big difference. Num- 
ber one, say that families with joint incomes 
of up to $100,000 can save in an IRA, with- 
draw from it tax-free if the money goes to 
a college education for their kids. Number 
two, make at least a community college edu- 
cation as universal by the year 2000 as a high 
school diploma is today by simply saying— 
this requires no program—all we have to say 
is, if you want to go to get 2 more years of 
college, we will let you deduct, dollar for dol- 
lar off your tax bill, the cost of a typical com- 
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munity college tuition up to $1,500 a year, 
strict reduction off your tax bili for the costs 
of going back for the first 2 years. And I think 
that is important. And finally, something that 
would help virtually every family represented 
at Robert Morris College here. I believe that 
the cost of any education after high school, 
the tuition costs, up to $10,000 a year, ought 
to be tax deductible—any education. 

All of that is paid for in our balanced budg- 
et plan. It would make America stronger. It 
would make America stronger, and it would 
help individual families. We also need, I 
think, to do more to give families more op- 
tions to save for their other purposes, and 
that’s what I wanted to talk to you about in 
some specific detail today. 

Today, America’s families have a wide 
choice of opportunities to save, but we want 
to give them one more that will give them 
greater investment security. I’m grateful 
today that inflation is low. Inflation has been 
under 3 percent for 3 years in a row for the 
first time since the 1960's, and I am grateful 
for that. But I also remember well the 1970's 
and the early eighties when inflation was 
high. 

Last spring we announced that we would 
work to issue a new kind of security to pro- 
tect investors from inflation, to encourage 
long-term savings. We asked for public re- 
sponse to this idea. We got it, and it was 
overwhelmingly positive. So today, we an- 
nounced a new way to save, an inflation pro- 
tection bond. It will allow middle-class fami- 
lies to protect their savings from inflation no 
matter what. These bonds will first be issued 
on January 15th. They will be available in 
denominations as low as $1,000, the value 
of the principal will increase as necessary 
over the years to keep up with inflation, and 
they will pay interest on the principal ad- 
justed for inflation. Not a penny of value will 
ever be lost to anyone who buys them be- 
cause of inflation at whatever rate inflation 
occurs. 

For investors who choose these bonds, 
there will not be paper gains, there will be 
real gains, and this is a real incentive for fam- 
ilies to save for their own future and for their 
children’s. I’m thinking about this a lot now 
because of my own situation, because our 
daughter is going off to college next year. 
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We started saving for that a long time ago. 
If you want to save now for a newborn baby’s 
college education, you can do it and know 
that no matter what happens to inflation over 
the next 18 years, it wil not erode your in- 
vestment. You will be able to make that sav- 
ings good in your child’s life. 

If you want to start saving for a home, 
these bonds will enable you to start saving 
now without worrying about inflation. If you 
want to save for retirement or if you're al- 
ready retired, the bonds will guarantee a life- 
time of savings as solid as the word of the 
Treasury. Inflation protection bonds can be 
a solid rock upon which families build their 
futures and their dreams. 

We also want to do two other things to 
help families save. Within a year, the Treas- 
ury Department will issue inflation-protected 
savings bonds, things that young people can 
buy, bonds in denominations as small as $50 
that employers will be able to offer through 
their payroll deduction plans. And we want 
to make it even easier to save for training 
and education after high school. 

Today, the interest payments on savings 
bonds for many families are exempt if the 
money is used to pay for colle cee. In the mini- 
mum wage legislation I signed, we expanded 
the number of families that can get that 
break, and today I want to ask Congress to 
do more. They should be available to pay not 
only for college education but for vocational 
education, and while you have to be 24 years 
old to get this break today, parents of any 
age should be able to start as soon as they 
want to save for their children. We should 
encourage savings by all Americans and get 
rid of all the impediments to it. We're going 
to have to save more as individuals, as fami- 
lies, and as a nation. If we want to invest 
more and be more productive in the future, 
these actions today will help us to achieve 
that goal. 

I thank you, Secretary Rubin, for what 
you've done to achieve that. 

Ladies and gentlemen, all of these actions 
are part of a strategy that I’ve called building 
a bridge to the 21st century, big enough, 
strong enough, wide enough for everybody 
to walk across. I believe very strongly that 
our best days are still ahead; I believe that 
the young people in this audience today will 
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have more chances to live out their dreams 
and live up to their God-given potential than 
any generation of Americans ever has if we 
will meet the challenges, deal with the prob- 
lems, and protect our traditional values that 
have kept America around here for 220 years. 
These young people are going to be doing 
work that has not been invented yet; some 
of them will be doing things that have not 
been imagined yet. But it will still be Amer- 
ica; it will be wonderful; and it will be better 
than ever if we do the right things today. 
Thank you. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in the 
gymnasium. In his remarks, he referred to An- 
thony Gliozzo, student, who introduced the Presi- 
dent, and Edward A. Nicholson, president, Robert 
Morris College; and Ron DiNicola, Democratic 
congressional candidate. A portion of these re- 
marks could not be verified because the tape was 
incomplete. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Reception in 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
September 25, 1996 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Don 
Fowler, for your remarks. I was standing out- 
side, and I heard them. I thank you for what 
you said, and I thank you for your extraor- 
dinary hard work, your devotion, and your 
incredible energy. He is probably traveling 
considerably more than I am. He’s worked 
hard to bring our party back and I thank him. 

Thank you, Tom Leonard, for always, al- 
ways being there for me, for our administra- 
tion, and for our country. And thank you, 
Mayor Rendell. You know, when you started 
that, I didn’t quite know where you were 
going. [Laughter] He said, “If 1 had told you 
in the fall of 1991 that all this would happen,” 
and he went through all these—I thought he 
said, “And then I got elected mayor.” 
[Laughter| And that’s what brought it on. 
And Philadelphia sparked a firestorm of re- 
form and investment—{laughter|—all over 
America, in every State. 

Well, I shook hands with one of your po- 
lice officers today when we were down get- 
ting our cheesesteak at Pat’s—({laughter|— 
and the police officer said, “Mr. President, 
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the first time I met you, you were Governor, 
and you and the mayor were shooting baskets 
not very far from here.” You remember that? 
And so I looked at the police officer, and 
I said, “Now, who won that?” [Laughter] He 
knew what he was supposed to answer. And 
I assured him that in 1992 and again in 1996, 
I could take it; there was only one contest 
I was interested in winning. And Mayor 
Rendell won the other one. [Laughter] 

I am delighted to be back in Philadelphia. 
I've had a wonderful day already. I started 
the day in western Pennsylvania, outside 
Pittsburgh. I went to Robert Morris College 
and announced the issuance of our first infla- 
tion-free bonds to let people save first in de- 
nominations of $1,000 and up, in bonds that 
will be adjusted in their principal as inflation 
grows so that you will get a real rate of return 
on investments in savings and Government 
securities from now on. I’m very excited 
about it. It’s a way to give families a real pro- 
tection. 

And I can tell you that if there is a good 
market—and I think there will be—next year 
we're going to have those bonds come out 
in denominations as low as $50, so that work- 
ing people can take them in their paychecks 
if they want, and students can buy them in 
savings bonds. And I am very, very hopeful 
that this will make it easier for people of 
modest means to save more and to know that 
their savings will actually count for them 
even if we hit another patch of inflation, and 
there’s always some inflation in the economy. 
Now these savings are going to be guaranteed 
with the backing of the United States Treas- 
ury. So I had a good day there, and I was 
glad to be there. 

And it was interesting, you know, Robert 
Morris of Pennsylvania was really one of the 
major financial backers of the Revolutionary 
War, of our side. [Laughter] And he was also 
the first budget balancer. He resigned from 
the Continental Congress in 1778 because he 
thought they were printing too much money. 
My kind of Democrat. [Laughter] So, any- 
way, it was a great day. 

Then I came over to Philadelphia and the 
mayor and I and some other folks, we did 
go down and get a little cheesesteak at Pat’s 
and I reminded myself—we had that won- 
derful rally there, you may remember—some 
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of you may have been down there 4 years 
ago. We had a great rally. i was giving Pat’s 
equal time; I went to Gino’s 4 years ago. 
[Laughter} And I had a picture up there, and 
I just couldn’t stand going to a place and not 
seeing the picture on the other store, so I— 
(laughter|—it was wonderful, we had a great 
time. 

And I saw a little piece of America there. 
I shook hands with a woman who had just 
come to live in the United States and her 
child and she said, “This could only kappen 
in your country.” She said, “I’ve only been 
here 3 months. I’ve just moved here from 
Hong Kong.” I thought, what an amazing 
thing, you know. We sometimes forget what 
a remarkable place the United States is and 
how real the Statue of Liberty is in the lives 
of so many millions of our people and how 
the President is essentially the Nation’s hired 
hand and is and should be accessible to all 
kinds of people from all walks of life and all 
stations. So we had a nice little visit, and she 
likes Philadelphia. [Laughter] 

Let me also say that I want to compliment 
the mayor on pushing so many reforms and 
the city of Philadelphia has really been on 
the cutting edge of change. Philadelphia re- 
ceived one of our empowerment zones. 
We've done a lot of work here in defense 
conversion. We've done a lot of work in other 
areas. But today the city of Philadelphia did 
something that I think was very important. 
The board of education today instituted a 
dress code for the schools and authorized 
schools to adopt school uniform policies. 

Let me say, I have been all over this coun- 
try-—the third largest school district in the 
State of California, in Long Beach, has a 
school uniform policy for elementary school 
students and maybe for junior high school 
students but not for high school. I know of 
no place that has one for high school stu- 
dents. But in a lot of these places, especially 
for the middle school students, it’s made the 
children a lot safer if the schools were in dan- 
gerous neighborhoods, subject to gangs and 
battles. And it’s made the schoolyards them- 
selves much safer, because you can always 
tell who doesn’t belong there because they're 
not dressed right. In every place, the uni- 
forms have been simple. Most places, the 
kids get to choose the colors. A lot of times, 
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the teachers dress like the students do. 
There’s always a fund set up for the children 
whose parents can’t afford them. 

But it’s one thing that has served to lower 
crime, violence, and increase attendance and 
increase learning at a lot of schools. And I 
think a dress code is itself an important state- 
ment, because we want our young children, 
whether they're poor or rich or middle class, 
when they're in school to define themselves 
primarily in terms of what’s going on on the 
inside, not what they're wearing on the out- 
side. And I think it’s a very, very good thing. 

So this reflects the sort of thing I think 
we should be doing in America, trying to fig- 
ure out how to meet our challenges. And one 
of them is to increase learning levels among 
all of our people and at the same time pre- 
serve our basic values. And that is really what 
this election is all about. 

The city of Philadelphia had a lot to do 
with my becoming President. We won a big- 
ger victory here in terms of votes than Presi- 
dent Kennedy did in 1960, even though the 
population was smaller. And I was very grate- 
ful to all of you. 

The normally Republican suburban areas 
near here were unusually good to the Clin- 
ton-Gore ticket in 1992, and I hope they will 
be in 1996. The mayor told you that the plat- 
form we ran on in 1992, “Putting People 
First,” with a strategy of opportunity, respon- 
sibility, and a stronger American community, 
has brought good results, and I feel very good 
about them. But I can’t say that we've done 
what we need to do to realize what my vision 
is for this country at the dawn of the 21st 
century. And I’ve been going all across this 
country, saying to people, “I want you to 
think about this election in a different way, 
not even if you're an ardent Democrat or Re- 
publican or independent. I think you should 
think primarily in terms of the Nation. What 
do you want America to be like when we 
toll the dawn of a new century and a new 
millennium? What do you want America to 
be like when our children are our age? What 
are our responsibilities to bring about that 
vision?” 

We are going through a period of enor- 
mous change, as all of you know, and most 
of you have experienced in your own lives, 
in the nature of work, the nature of work 
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and family, how we relate to each other, and 
how we relate to people around the world 
in commercial, political, and other ways. A 
change of this magnitude only occurs rarely, 
certainly no more than a couple of times 
every 100 years. 

And very often, such disruptive and cata- 
clysmic changes are accompanied by wars. 
Indeed, even though the cold war is over and 
we have succeeded in getting the nuclear 
threat to recede—I was so proud yesterday 
to sign the Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. [Applause] Thank you. Even though 
that threat is receding, not gone but reced- 
ing, we see new threats that we have lived 
with painfully in the World Trade Center 
bombing or the destruction of the Federal 
building and all of the loss of life in Okla- 
homa City or the capture and conviction of 
the terrorists who planned to blow up as 
many as 12 of our airplanes flying over the 
Pacific. And thank we were able to trun- 
cate that plan. They saw it in Japan in the 
sarin gas attack, chemical weapons in the 
Tokyo subway that took the lives of innocent 
people. And of course, you see it all over 
the world. 

The new security threats we face are dif- 
ferent. Terrorism has been around a long 
time, and it’s been quite prominent from 
time to time in the last 20 years. But now 
we see it crossing national boundaries: at a 
rapid rate, because the world we're living in 
has to be more open. We can share informa- 
tion and ideas, technology. We can move 
money around in no time at all, and we have 
more open borders. More people are getting 
on —— and moving around. All this is 
a good thing. But it makes us more vulner- 
able to the forces of destruction that cross 
national lines, the ethnic hatreds, the terror- 
ism, the proliferation of dangerous weapons, 
organized crime, drug trafficking, all these 
things. 

So we're going through this period of 
change. What I want to do is I want us to 
be able to say when we start the new century 
that we are confident that the American 
dream is available for every person, without 
regard to their station in life, who is willing 
to work for it. I want us to be able to say 
with confidence that even though ethnic, re- 
ligious, racial, tribal divisions are tearing the 
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heart out of lives all over the world, in Amer- 
ica we relish our diversity, we’re proud of 
it, and we're going stronger because of that 
diversity, because of our shared values and 
our commitment to work together. That's 
what I want us to be able to say. And finally, 
I want us to be able to say, mean, and believe 
that our country is going to continue to be 
the strongest force in the world for peace 
and freedom and prosperity, not just for our- 
selves but for others. We have to understand 
that we are living in a highly interdependent 
world. 

I was in Seattle, Washington, the other 
day; 35,000 people showed up in the rain and 
waited 4 hours in the rain. I wasn’t 4 hours 
late, but they just started gathering. [Laugh- 
ter] Thirty-five thousand in the rain. But no 
place is probably so attuned to how tied we 
are to the rest of the world. In Washington 
State already, one in five jobs is directly de- 
pendent on the global economy, already— 
in one of our States in the United States. 

So we have to fashion a strategy to meet 
that vision. We're on the right track. We're 
better off than we were 4 years ago. There 
is more opportunity, there is a greater sense 
of citizen responsibility. And we certainly are 
seeing more community-based efforts to 
move our country forward and make the 
most of our own lives. That’s why, when 
something happens like the decision that the 
board of education here made, I want to 
highlight it; I want the rest of America to 
see it. There are still too many kids out there 
raising themselves. They need help. They 
need support. They need to be part of some- 
thing bigger than themselves. And we need 
to support them, we need to help them. 

So if you look ahead to the future and you 
ask yourself, look where we've come from, 
the strategy is working, but what else do we 
need to do, that’s what I want this election 
to be about. And I want to ask all of you— 
there are now 5 weeks and 6 days left— 
(laughter|—and what I would ask you to do 
is to take the time that is left, some time 
every day, and engage someone in a con- 
versation about our national destiny and 
about what kinds of decisions we have to 
make and what will be reflected by the judg- 
ments we make on election day this Noven- 
ber and what impact it will have. Talk to your 
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friends and family members, your co-work- 
ers, —_ you run into here throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania and beyond the bor- 
ders of this State; many of you have friends 
around the country. And every one of you 
has the capacity to influence others. For me, 
the idea of building a bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury is a powerful idea because it implies it’s 
a work that we have to do together, that will 
span the difference between here and there 
in a way that is strong and good and endur- 
ing, and when we do it, then others will be 
able to walk across the bridge behind us. 
That’s why I talk about it all the time. It cap- 
tures the image of public work at its best. 
And not just something the President does, 
not just something the mayor does, not just 
something that Congress does, but some- 
thing that we all do together, where everyone 
has a role to play, and everyone has a right 
to walk on the bridge. 

I also say that, to me, the idea of what 
we're trying to do and how we're trying to 
do it is best captured by the title of the First 
Lady’s book. I believe it does take a village 
to raise a child, to build a community, and 
to build a country. 

So if you believe that we’re at this unique 
moment in history as I do, and all of these 
things are changing, we don’t have an option 
to recapture a past that’s not there. We don’t 
have an option to deny the changes. If you 
believe we can build a bridge and if you be- 
lieve we have do to it together, then we are 
at truly a unique moment when all of our 
hopes and dreams have a better chance to 
be realized. 

I believe the best days of this country are 
still ahead of us. I don’t just believe, I know 
that the children of Philadelphia today, with- 
in 10 years when they're grown, will be doing 
jobs that have not been invented yet. Many 
of them will be doing work that has not even 
been imagined yet. When I am in my dotage, 
I expect my grandchildren to be making fun 
of me because I can’t even understand half 
of the ways that people are communicating 
with each other by then. [Laughter] And 
what we have to do is to make sure that we 
do what still needs to be done. 

We know that not every person in this 
country or every person in this city has still 
had an opportunity to participate in this eco- 
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nomic revival. We know that. We know that 
there are neighborhoods and rural areas that 
have not been caught up in this remarkable 
recovery, even though there have been 10% 
million new jobs. We know that even though 
wages are beginning to rise again for the first 
time in a decade, we still haven’t had enough 
growth to overcome two decades of stagnant 
wages and increasing inequality. We know 
that not everyone has the aan and skills 
that they need. 

We know that even though we've fought 
strongly for environmental protection and we 
have advanced the cause of the environment 
in many ways—the air is cleaner; we have 
a safe drinking water law; we've upgraded 
the meat inspection laws of the country for 
the first time in 70 years, and we've revolu- 
tionized, through the pesticide protection 
act, the protection of all kinds of foods from 
sheniell that might be cancer-causing; 
we've cleaned up more toxic waste dumps 
in 3 years than have been cleaned up in the 
12 —— ears—we know there is still 
work to be done there because 10 million 
kids still live within 4 miles of a toxic waste 
site, and that’s pretty frightening when you 
think of it. So we know we've got work to 
do right across the board. 

And that’s what I'd like this campaign to 
be about. That’s why, in my speech to the 
convention, I went through so many specific 
things that I'd like to do in the next 4 years. 
That’s why I wrote that book that gentle- 
man’s holding there, because I wanted peo- 
ple to know exactly what I thought ought to 
be done, not just vague rhetoric but some 
clear ideas about what we ought to do. 

So I want you to participate in that discus- 
sion. I want you to make a commitment as 
citizens that for the next 6 weeks you're going 
to make your investment here good by asking 
people to think about every election they 
vote in in terms of these issues, not in terms 
of yesterday's categories but in terms of to- 
morrow’s dreams. 

We have to keep this economic recovery 
going, and we have to find a way to increase 
our growth and productivity until everyone 
has a chance to be rewarded for their work. 
That means we have to balance the budget, 
but we have to do it in the right way. We 
have to continue to invest in education and 
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research and technology and environmental 
protection. We have to reform and secure 
the life of the Trust Fund on Medicare. But 
we don’t want to make it into a two-tiered 
system where we basically discriminate 
against elderly people in this country if they 
happen to be older, poorer, and sicker than 
most others. 

We want to make sure that we can fund 
the Medicaid program and that we can afford 
it in the context of a balanced budget. But 
we shouldn’t remove our national commit- 
ment to poor children and pregnant women 
and the elderly in nursing homes and families 
with members with disabilities. We shouldn’t 
do that. And we can balance the budget and 
keep our common commitments, keep our 
village responsibilities, if you will, and keep 
on building that bridge. That’s what we have 
to do. 

We ought to give people a tax cut, but it 
ought to be a tax cut that can be afforded, 
and it ought to be focused on the biggest 
challenges people face, childrearing, edu- 
cation, heath care, homebuying. And when 
people sell their homes they shouldn’t have 
to pay taxes on the gain, because often it’s 
the only savings they have in their whole 
lives. So those are the things that we ought 
to do, and we can afford that. But we ought 
not to have a tax cut we cannot afford and 
claim we're going to be able to pay for it. 
That's wrong. 

Think how hard we have worked. Do you 
know when the last time an administration 
reduced the deficit in all 4 years was? John 
Tyler, in the 1840's. [Laughter] Of course, 
thank goodness most of my predecessors 
didn’t have to do it because we didn’t have 
this problem. We would have a surplus today 
in the budget, and we could invest more in 
education, more in technology, more in the 
future, more in high-speed rail, more in all 
kinds of things that we need to be doing in 
this country, more in helping the cities to 
rebuild their infrastructure, their water sys- 
tems, their sewer systems, their roads, their 
streets, their bridges. We could do all that 
if it weren’t for the interest we're paying 
today just on the debt run up in the 12 years 
before I took office. We do not need to go 
back down that road. We need to keep going 
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down the road we’re on and building this 
economy and growing it. 

And this must be seen as a mainstream, 
middle class, working American’s issue. It 
should be seen as a poor person’s issue as 
well as an issue for investors. Bringing the 
deficit down keeps interest rates down. Most 
of us in this room are in an income group 
where we can make a lot of money if interest 
rates go up. We can figure out how to do 
it. But if interest rates go up, it means higher 
credit card rates, higher car payments, higher 
house payments. And for small-business peo- 
ple it means higher loan rates, which means 
a lower rate of job creation, less productivity, 
less income, and less ability to raise the wages 
of ordinary Americans. We are better off with 
low interest rates and high growth so that 
everyone can participate at every income 
level in the growth of the country. And we 
have to keep fighting for it. 

We have to continue to do a lot of other 
things. And you've heard me outline it all, 
but I want to hammer home one thing in 
some detail: We have got to continue to work 
to give every single child a world-class edu- 
cation. And we now have the means to do 
it that we didn’t have before. 

The first computer was built right here 50 
years ago. Now it’s typical; you find comput- 
ers in classrooms all over the country. But 
what I want for this country is to have every 
classroom and every library and every school 
in America, including the poorest inner-city 
schools, have not only computers and good 
educational software and trained teachers— 
we had 100,000 teachers training a half a mil- 
lion more just this past summer to make sure 
that the teachers could keep up with the kids 
on the computers, so I want that. But in addi- 
tion to that, we've got to hook all these com- 
puters up to the information superhighway, 
to the Internet, to the World Wide Web. 

Now, what does that mean? That means 
that we have a chance for the first time in 
the entire history of the United States—this 
has never been true before—in the history 
of the United States to see that the children 
in the most remote rural schools, in the poor- 
est urban classrooms have access to the same 
information at the same level of quality in 
the same time and the same way as the kids 
in the wealthiest, best schools, public or pri- 
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vate, in America do. That will revolutionize 
education if we can do that. That’s why it 
is so important to connect our classrooms to 
the information superhighway to the year 
2000. It is truly a democratic educational op- 
portunity. 

And it’s very important that we make col- 
lege available to everybody that wants to go. 
Now, we've done a lot on that. We've in- 
creased loans to needy students. We passed 
the direct loan program, which cut the cost 
of college loans and improved the repayment 
terms and said nobody could be asked to pay 
more than a certain percentage of their in- 
come when they borrow money. So no young 
person should ever be discouraged from 
going. We've got 50,000 young people who 
served in AmeriCorps and earned money for 
college. But we can do more. 

And I propose three things: Number one, 
let families with incomes up to $100,000 take 
out more in IRA’s and then take it out tax 
free to pay for a college education or a first- 
time home or a medical emergency. 

Number two, let families—try to make 
community college education, at least 2 years 
of education after high school as universal 
as high school is in the next 4 years by simply 
saying that you can take off your tax bill, dol- 
lar for dollar, the average, the typical tuition 
cost at a community —- in the United 
States, just a strict tax credit for the cost of 
tuition for 2 years. 

And number three, give everybody a de- 
duction of up to $10,000 for the cost of any 
college tuition—any kind, undergraduate, 
postgraduate, anything else. Now, we can pay 
for that. You think, in the 1980's and early 
nineties, college tuition was the only thing 
in the market basket of a family’s essential 
costs that went up more rapidly than health 
care, the only thing. And if you’ve had more 
than one kid in college, you know that. 
Maybe if you just had one you know it. 
[Laughter] So this is very important. 

The last one I want to make that’s espe- 
cially relevant to the cities is this: This city 
and this State has new—and all of you as 
private sector people, those of you in the pri- 
vate sector—have new and profound respon- 
sibilities under the welfare reform law. And 
let me just state again, because there’s been 
a lot of talk about this and a lot of confusion: 
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We have reduced the welfare rolls by almost 
2 million, 1.8 million. We did it by basically 
giving States who often gave cities the flexi- 
bility to devise new systems to move people 
from welfare to work. We also did it by in- 
creasing child support collections by $3 bil- 
lion, by 40 percent. So the new bill gives us 
more authority to collect more child support. 
Eight hundred thousand people could be 
moved off the rolls tomorrow if people just 
paid the child support they legally owed. 
That’s staggering, isn’t it? Eight hundred 
thousand women and children. f 

But the new bill says, here’s the new deal, 
the National Government will continue to 
guarantee to poor people and their children 
health care, nutrition, and if they go to work, 
even more in child care than ever before. 
What used to be the federally guaranteed 
check for income, which was a combination 
of Federal and State money, will now go to 
the States, and the States have 2 years to 
convert the income check into a paycheck 
if the welfare recipient is able-bodied. Now, 
they can do a lot of things, but it’s going to 
be a real challenge. 

I was just in Kansas City where I gave 
them permission 2 years ago to try something 
I've been begging everybody else to try. In 
Kansas City, they established a full employ- 
ment council, the whole business commu- 
nity, all the churches, all the social groups, 
work groups, all the adult educators, every- 
body gets together, they're all represented. 
And let’s say you’ve got 10 employees; if you 
will hire an 11th one, they'll give you the 
welfare check for 4 years. Therefore, it costs 
you less to hire the employee. But they un- 
derstand in return for that, you’re taking re- 
sponsibility to train, to make sure that the 
employee is able to succeed at home and take 
care of the kids as well as come to work, 
and to try to end the almost physical isolation 
of half the welfare caseload. 

Half the welfare folks, the system now 
works fine; they just get off as quick as they 
can and go back to work. But half of these 
folks have been physically isolated in depend- 
ence for too long. This will only work—I will 
say it again—this will only work if you believe 
it takes a village, if you think you have got 
a responsibility. 
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Because now, anybody that ever cussed 
out the present welfare system has nothing 
left to kick around. This is now everybody's 
problem, and everybody's opportunity, and 
everybody can play a role in it. So every com- 
munity of any size that has any substantial 
group of children and parents on the welfare 
rolls now has the opportunity, literally, to ex- 
plode the myth of poverty, break the culture 
of poverty, and bring huge numbers of peo- 
ple back into the mainstream. It will only 
work if people say, “You know, I could do 
that. I could hire one other person, especially 
if they can give me that, at can train those 
folks. And if you subsidize the training in that 
way—well, if there’s a few problems getting 
people adjusted to the work force, well, so 
what, I’m getting a little help to do that, so 
it’s not the end of the world.” 

Every one of you needs to think about that. 
That’s a big challenge for Philadelphia and 
a big challenge for America. But if we meet 
it, if we meet it, if we can prove that we've 
got a community-based, caring, work-ori- 
ented, child-oriented system for poor fami- 
lies, we can take care den children, liberate 
their parents from their difficulties, and 
prove that all of the myths that a lot of people 
have used to kick poor people around for 
years are wrong, by taking responsibility for 
developing a system that is oriented toward 
success at home and success at work. That’s 
what we want for all the rest of us. That’s 
what we should want for those folks, too. And 
I hope you will help us build that bridge to 
the 21st century. 

This is a good time to be an American be- 
cause we know things are going better than 
they were. We know things are going in the 
right direction. But this is no time for com- 
placency, no time for complacency in the po- 
litical campaign. Believe me, it is not over; 
in some ways it may be just about to begin. 
It is not over. But most importantly, this is 
no time for complacency for us as Americans. 
We have work to do. We have work to do 
to get to the 21st century with the American 
dream alive for all, with an America that’s 
coming together, with an America that's still 
able to lead the world toward peace and free- 
dom and prosperity. But if we do, our best 
days are still to come. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 5:2] p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Warwick Hotel. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Donald L. Fowler, co-chair, 
Democratic National Committee; Thomas A. 
Leonard, fundraiser for the Democratic National 
Committee; and Mayor Edward Rendell of Phila- 
delphia. 


Statement on Signing Legislation To 
Extend Most-Favored-Nation Status 
to Cambodia 


September 25, 1996 


Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
1642, a bill to extend most-favored-nation 
(MFN) status to Cambodia after a bilateral 
trade agreement between the United States 
and Cambodia has entered into force. 

This legislation is an important milestone 
in U.S.-Cambodian relations. The United 
States was a major supporter of the United 
Nations Transitional Authority in Cambodia 
(UNTAC), a peacekeeping success that led 
to free and fair elections in 1993 and the 
establishment of the Royal Government of 
Cambodia. The United States supports ef- 
forts in Cambodia to strengthen democratic 
institutions, promote human rights, and fos- 
ter economic development. 

Most-favored-nation status will make it 

sible for Cambodia’s private sector to re- 
alize its full development potential and will 
further improve the access American firms 
enjoy in Cambodia. United States export fi- 
nancing programs now will be able to go for- 
ward to the extent possible under the criteria 
established by relevant governing statutes. 
MEN will open the door to significant future 
opportunities as Cambodia seeks to join the 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) and takes steps to integrate itself 
into the dynamic regional economy of South- 
east Asia. 


My approval of this legislation reflects the 
strong U.S. support for the people of Cam- 
bodia in their efforts to overcome a tragic 
past and establish a democracy based on 
human rights and market economy reforms. 

While I recognize that the process of de- 
mocratization and development in Cambodia 
has not been easy, I believe MFN status will 
make an important contribution to achieving 
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our policy goals for a peaceful, prosperous, 
and free Cambodia. I am confident that with 
the support of the international community, 
Cambodia will continue to make progress 
and strengthen its efforts at economic reform 
and greater protection of human rights. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 25, 1996. 


Note: H.R. 1642, approved September 25, was 
assigned Public Law No. 104-203. 


Remarks at the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus Institute Dinner 
September 25, 1996 


Thank you. Thank you so much. Well, I 
thought I had had a long day in Pennsylvania. 
[Laughter] I went to Pittsburgh and to Rob- 
ert Morris College. Robert Morris was one 
of the main financiers of the American Revo- 
lution, and he quit the Continental Congress 
in 1778 because he thought they were print- 
ing too much hot money. I guess he would 
have quit the Congress in the 12 years the 
other folks were making economic policy. 
[Laughter] 

I announced there, with Secretary Rubin, 
a new savings instrument for the American 
people, a bond that will appreciate with infla- 
tion, an inflation-proof savings bond that the 
American people will be able to buy from 
now on, so that families that are trying to 
save for their children’s education or their 
retirement will always know that inflation will 
not eat up the value of a secure Government 
investment. I’m very proud of that; it was 
a good day. 

I went then to Philadelphia, and I went 
down to the south side to eat a Philly 
cheesesteak; a lot of you have done that. And 
all the people were gathering in the neigh- 
borhood, and I met a lady who had just been 
in our country for 3 months. She had moved 
here from Hong Kong and she introduced 
me to her children and she said, “I can’t be- 
lieve this happens in America.” I said, “Well, 
ma’am, that’s the way it works here. I work 
for you, not the other way around.” [Laugh- 
ter) And she was pretty happy about that, 
and I was glad to see it. 
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So then I went to two events there and 
came home just in time to put on my uniform 
so I could come and be with you. [Laughter] 
I thank you, Ed Pastor, for your leadership. 
I thank all the members of the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus for their service to our 
country. Thank you, Rita Elizondo, for your 
leadership with the Caucus Institute; the In- 
stitute Fellows, thank you for your support. 
John Quinones, I wish I had heard you; 
you're probably better at this than I am. To 
the members of my Cabinet who are here 
and the members of our administration in 
every facet of it, I thank you for your service 
and for being here. 

I would like to say a special word of thanks 
to my long-time friend Congressman Kika de 
la Garza. I heard the last of his remarks out- 
side, and I loved it. I wish I had heard the 
whole thing. He is a wonderful man, much 
loved and much respected. He will be much 
missed, and we wish him well and thank him 
for his remarkable service. 

As Ed said, this is the 4th year you have 
invited me and the 4th year I’ve showed up. 
You know, by this time of the year I’m nor- 
mally pretty tired, even when it’s not an elec- 
tion year. I come here out of purely selfish 
motives. There is more energy in this room 
than any other place I ° all year long and 
you get me going, you know. As all of you 
know, I have been trying to sort of improve 
my Spanish as my daughter races off into the 
sunset of increasing fluency, and I try to 
demonstrate that every year. And it was sug- 
gested that I try to do something different 
this year, that maybe I should do the 
macarena, but Al Gore has a corner on that. 
I can’t begin to move in the way he does 
doing that. So how about this: Siempre es 
un placer estar con ustedes. 

Now, tomorrow I will get a grade on this 
from Bill Richardson. I hope the others will 
be more gracious. 

This is the 19th anniversary of the Caucus 
Institute. You have worked to do some pro- 
foundly important things. You have worked 
to demonstrate what I have been working for 
in America, opportunity for all, responsibility 
from all, and an American community that 
truly includes all of us. For the last few weeks 
I’ve had the extraordinary opportunity to get 
out and around our country again. Hillary 
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and Al and Tipper and I have traveled by 
rail, by bus; we've gone all over America. 
We've asked people everywhere to help us 
build the bridge to the 21st century. And 
frankly, I have been overwhelmed by the 
hope, the conviction, the energy, the deter- 
mination that I see in the faces of people. 

We were in Seattle not very long ago, in 
the rain. And I know it always rains in Wash- 
ington, but 35,000 people waited, some of 
them up to 4 hours, in the rain to say they 
wanted to build a bridge to the 21st century 
that we could all walk across. They did not 
think that we should walk away from one an- 
other, and they believed it does take a village 
to raise a child and build a country. 

Now, that’s a far cry from where we were 
4 years ago. We had high unemployment, the 
slowest job growth since the Great Depres- 
sion, stagnant wages, rising crime, increasing 
cynicism among our people, and evidence of 
division that was truly troubling. Washington 
had been caught up for too long, in my view, 
in asking who's to blame and too shortly— 
had spent too little time in asking the ques- 
tion that I always ask everybody when they 
bring me a problem. I ask, “Well, what are 
we going to do about it?” That’s important: 
What are we going to do? Not who can we 
blame, not how can we divide the American 
people for our political advantage, but how 
can we come together and meet our chal- 
lenges, advance our values, and give our chil- 
dren a better future. 

Well, we've been working at that for 4 
years now, and we've gotten some pretty 
good results. If you look at them, they're hard 
to dispute. In the last 4 years we've got 10/2 
million new jobs. In the last 4 years we have 
record numbers of new small businesses. We 
have record numbers of new businesses 
owned by all kinds of minorities and women. 
We have an astonishing growth in home- 
ownership; it’s at a 15-year high. The com- 
bined rates of home mortgages, unemploy- 
ment, and inflation are at a 28-year low. 

Of the 10% million new jobs, 1 million 
of those jobholders were Hispanic-American. 
Crime has gone down in this country 4 years 
in a row. The welfare rolls are down by nearly 
2 million. Child support collections are up 
40 percent, about $3 billion. Twelve million 
Americans have been able to take some time 
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off under the family and medical leave law 
when a baby is born or a parent is sick. 

Under the increase which the Congress 
voted in 1993 in the earned-income tax cred- 
it, 15 million working families have been 
given a tax cut. It’s worth about $1,000 in 
lower taxes to a family of four with an income 
of less than $28,000, and that’s most Hispanic 
families in the United States. And that’s one 
big reason that the welfare rolls are down, 
because we’re making work pay. On October 
Ist, 10 million more Americans will get a pay 
raise when the minimum wage increase goes 
into effect. 

In addition to that, we have moved hard 
to help small businesses where most of the 
new jobs are being created. Every small busi- 
ness in America is now eligible for a substan- 
tial tax cut when they spend more money 
to invest in their business, to become more 
productive or hire new people. People who 
are self-employed are now getting a bigger 
tax deduction on their health insurance pre- 
miums. And we've made it a lot easier for 
people in small business to take out pensions 
for themselves and their employees and then 
to take those pensions from job to job. 

The Kennedy-Kassebaum bill says to 25 
million Americans you can’t be denied health 
insurance anymore just because you changed 
jobs or because someone in your family has 
been sick—a very important advance. And 
I’m very pleased that at the end of this ses- 
sion of Congress we finally were able to get 
an agreement that new mothers and their 
newborns should not be thrown out of the 
hospital before the doctor says that they are 
ready to leave. 

We're breathing cleaner air. Our food 
standards have been improved. We've shut 
down more toxic waste dumps in the last 3 
years than the previous administration did in 
the last 12—the last two. Our deficit has gone 
down 4 years in a row for the first time since 
before the Civil War. That’s the good news. 
Do you want the bad news? The President 
who did that was John Tyler, and John Tyler 
did not win reelection. [Laughter] But it was 
still a good thing to do, and it’s too bad it’s 
been 150 years since it happened. And we’re 
better off because that means lower interest 
rates. It means lower interest rates on your 
car payments, your house payments, your 
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credit card payments, lower interest rates for 
business people who borrow money to invest 
and grow the American economy. 

Clearly, if you look at all the evidence we 
are moving in the right direction, and we 
need to keep right on going in that direction. 

In addition to the 1 million new jobs 
for Hispanic-Americans, more than 220,000 
of those new businesses are owned by His- 
panics. The unemployment rate has gone 
down to single digits for the first time in a 
long time for Hispanics, wages are on the 
rise. We are clearly moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

Now, one reason I believe that we’ve been 
able to do these things is that I have done 
my best to create, as Ed alluded to, a real 
partnership that includes everybody in Amer- 
ica who’s willing to work with us for the com- 
mon good. I was rather surprised when | 
came to Washington that I was attacked even 
by some people who claim to be progressive, 
for making an honest effort to put together 
an administration that looked like America. 
I said that I would never sacrifice quality. 
I said I believe we could have excellence and 
diversity, but I thought it was worth taking 
a little time to have both because I thought 
we would be more effective. 

If you look at our judicial appointments, 
which includes a record number of His- 
panics, a record number of women, a record 
number of other minorities, those judicial ap- 
pointments as a group have the highest rat- 
ings from the American Bar Association of 
any Presidencies since they have been doing 
the ratings. You can have excellence and di- 
versity. 

It’s also important that we recognize that 
in our policymaking and in our politics we 
have people involved. You know that this 
room is full of members of my administra- 
tion. I mentioned them before, but I want 
you to know that I’m proud of each and every 
one of them. Their voices are heard, their 
work is legendary, and they have made a dif- 
ference for you and for all the American peo- 

le. 1 am proud of them. 

I'd also like to thank the Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans who are in our campaign—Linda Cha- 
vez-Thompson, the highest ranking Hispanic 
in organized labor, our honorary chair; Ray 
Martinez, who’s left the White House to go 
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work in our reelection; and Mickey Ebara 
who's serving as a senior adviser, my senior 
Hispanic in the campaign. 

I'd like to make another announcement to- 
night. Our campaign, as all campaigns do, 
has to have certain funds accumulated which 
we have to save for other purposes later. We 
have decided to deposit $5 million equally 
among four minority-owned banks, two His- 
panic banks and two African-American 
banks. One is the largest Hispanic-owned 
commercial bank in our country, the Inter- 
national Bank of Commerce in Laredo. The 
other is the Banco Popularo of Puerto Rico, 
which has a branch in New York. 

The $1% million going to each bank will 
help them to support inner-city develop- 
ment; it will stimulate growth in other invest- 
ment. It means job stability and new life for 
their communities. This is the first time, I 
was surprised to learn, that any national cam- 
paign has made this kind of commitment to 
any minority-owned bank, and I think it is 
a very good thing to do. 

Ed was saying when he introduced me that 
we've done a lot of good things together, but 
that is in the past. I didn’t like quite the tone 
of it, but I don’t think he meant it that way, 
do you? [Laughter] But it reminded me of 
a story once. When I was running for reelec- 
tion as Governor of my home State in 1984, 
I went through a litany of things that I had 
done as Governor, just kind of like I just did 
with you. And all I said—and frankly, I 
thought it was a great speech—I was out in 
the country giving this speech on a country 
crossroads, and there was a man in overalls 
in the mountains of North Arkansas, in the 
Ozarks, leaning up against a tree—he’d al- 
ways supported me—listening to this speech. 
I mean, I thought it was really great. I 
thought I was terrific. 

So after it was over I went up to him, and 
I said, “Well, what do you think.” He said, 
“Well, that’s a pretty good speech.” He said, 
“I heard all that about what a good job you 
did. But,” he said, “now, after all, that is what 
we hired you to do, and you did draw a pay- 
check every 2 weeks.” [Laughter] He said, 
“This election is about what you’re going to 
do if we give you a new contract, not what 
you did before.” And in truth, that is what 
this election is about. And my record and 
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the record of all those others who are run- 
ning for office is really relevant only as an 
indication of what we will do in the future 
and whether our general view of the direc- 
tion for our country is right or wrong: 

I believe that this is a profoundly impor- 
tant election because we will decide whether 
to validate my view, which is that what we 
ought to be doing is breaking out of the old 
stale debates that paralyze politics up here 
too long and being really committed to fin- 
ishing the work of build that bridge, so that 
every American has the opportunity to make 
the most of his or her life; so that we are 
growing together, instead of coming apart, 
we're beating the odds in the rest of the 
world consumed by ethnic and religious and 
tribal and racial hatreds. We're ping to say, 


“No, in America we’re going to be together. 


We're going to make a virtue of our em 
and wear it like a badge of honor and a clo. 
of pride.” 

But to do that we have to decide: Are we 
going to build a bridge to the future or try 
to build a bridge to the past? Is it going to 


be a big, wide bridge strong enough for ev- 
erybody to walk across and strong enough 
to stay up so that all of our kids and grandkids 
can walk across it after us? And are we going 
to build it together? Do we think it takes 
a village, or do we think you are better off 
on your own? Is the Government inherently 
ne ge part of the problem and totally irrel- 
evant to this modern, high-tech entre- 
ae world, or is the Government in- 

erently neither good or bad, simply the 
servant of the people that has a role to play 
but not the only role in the partnerships that 
we have to create? These are the questions 
we must face in this election. 

I want to build a bridge to the 21st century 
that will keep this economy growing until ev- 
erybody has a chance to live up to the fullest 
of their abilities. That means a lot of things. 
It means, yes, we have to go on and balance 
the budget because that will keep interest 
rates down and that will help you to grow, 
those of you in the private sector to grow 
this country. But it means we have to do it 
in a way that honors our obligations to our 
parents and our children, to those who 
through no fault of their own need our help 
and will do better, and so will we, if they 
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get a little of our help. We have to honor 
our obligations to the environment and to our 
future. We have to invest in education and 
in research and technology. 

And if we walk away from those things, 
we will pay a terrible price, and no one will 
do as well as all of us will if we work together. 

Can we have tax cuts? Yes, we can, but 
they ought to be targeted to the people who 
need them and to the places that will do the 
most good, to childrearing, to paying for col- 
lege education, to helping people pay for 
health care or to buy a first-time home or 
not imposing taxes on the gain people have 
when they sell their homes because that’s the 
only savings a lot of families have. We can 
pay for those things and balance the budget 
and protect Medicare, Medicaid, education, 
and the environment. That’s the right direc- 
tion for the future, and that’s the way to build 
a bridge we can all walk across. 

We also have to commit ourselves to the 
proposition that in the modern world edu- 
cation is more important even than it was 
for us and our parents, that our children will 
be doing jobs that have not been invented 
yet, that many of them will be doing jobs 
that have not been imagined yet. And so it 
is unacceptable that 40 percent of our third 
graders cannot read on their own. That’s why 
I have a plan to mobilize an army, literally 
an army, of reading tutors to work with teach- 
ers and schools and with parents so that by 
the year 2000 every eight-year-old can pick 
up a book and say, “I can read this all by 
myself.” That is terribly important. 

We must also understand that technology, 
if we use it right, offers us an opportunity 
to democratize educational opportunity and 
educational excellence in ways that were 
never before attainable. If we achieve the 
goal that the Vice President and I have set 
out, to hook up every classroom and every 
library not only with computers and software 
and trained teachers but to the information 
superhighway, to the Internet, to the World 
Wide Web, to all these interlocking networks 
of information, if we do that by the year 2000, 
then for the first time in American history 
the children in the poorest, remotest school 
district in the mountains of my home State 
of Arkansas, the children in the poorest 
school districts in south Texas, the children 
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in the poorest inner-city neighborhood will 
for the first time ever have access to the same 
information in the same way, in the same 
time as the children in the wealthiest districts 
of the United States. It will explode oppor- 
tunity in the United States if we do it. 

And finally, we ought to build a bridge to 
the 21st century that says we’re going to cre- 
ate education for a lifetime for everyone be- 
ginning with the proposition that everybody 
who’s willing to work hard ought to be able 
to go to college, and we're going to make 
it available to every single person in this 
country. 

We can do it pretty simply. Almost every 
American lives within driving distance of a 
community college. I want to say, “If you'll 
go get 2 years of education after high school, 
so that we can make that as universal in 4 
years as a high school education is today, you 
can take the cost of a typical community col- 
lege tuition right off your tax bill, dollar for 
dollar, a tax credit for 2 years to do that.” 
That’s paid for in our balanced budget plan. 

I want to say you can save in an IRA and 
withdraw money from that IRA with no tax 
penalty at all if you’re paying for a college 
education. And I believe we ought to let peo- 
ple deduct the cost of any education after 
high school for the tuition, up to $10,000 a 
year, for undergraduate school, graduate 
school, you name it, that money will pay itself 
back many times over. 

I want to build a bridge to the 21st century 
where everybody has a chance to work. And 
I want to challenge every one of you now 
to examine what your own responsibilities are 
under this new welfare reform law. Let me 
explain to you exactly what it says, and imag- 
ine what it means in a community where you 
live. The law says that the United States will 
continue to guarantee to poor families eligi- 
ble for welfare health care, nutrition, and if 
the parent goes to work, more child care by 
far than ever before. But the monthly welfare 
check which used to go—which is part Fed- 
eral money, part State money—which used 
to go direct to the recipient may still continue 
to do that, but now the States have to come 
up with a plan that will be community-based 
to move people who are able-bodied from 
the welfare check into a paycheck within 2 
years. 
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Now, the only way this will work is if in 
every community in the country—employers 
and churches and nonprofits and educational 
institutions, as well as people involved in so- 
cial work—are actively involved in this. 

I was just in Kansas City—let me just give 
you this example, because it’s important, any- 
body can do this. Two years ago our adminis- 
tration gave the State of Missouri a waiver 
to try an experiment in Kansas City that I 
have been begging for years every place in 
America to do. Here’s what they do in Kansas 
City. They say, “If you will hire a new em- 
ployee—not a replacement but a new em- 
ployee—from the welfare rolls, we'll give you 
the welfare check for up to 4 years as a wage 
supplement. And if you’re a small-business 
person and you don’t have a health care pol- 
icy, we'll cover them with Medicaid for 4 
years. And in that 4 years you have to pay 
them at least $6 an hour above the minimum 
wage, but let’s say the welfare check is worth 
$2 an hour, or $2.50, you keep that, and that’s 
what we pay you for helping us give those 
folks a new life, for training them, for invest- 
ing in them, for dealing with people who may 
have never been in the workforce before and 
all the little problems that may mean, but 
we want you to give them a new chance.” 

I met a man running a business with 25 
employees, 5 of his employees are people 
who came from the welfare rolls. He says 
they're all doing great. And when they leave, 
if they leave early, he can keep that position 
for up to 10 years if he’ll keep bringing peo- 
ple onto the welfare rolls. Folks, if we do 
that in every community in the country and 
people like you sign up and say, “What can 
I do? This is now my problem. I’m tired of 
complaining about it. We have a responsibil- 
ity to give people a future and the ability 
to support their children, and I will partici- 
pate.” We can solve this problem, and we'll 
have a community-based support system for 
poor families that is work-oriented and that 
does not isolate people. But we have to do 
it, and I am committed to helping the States 
and the cities create a million new jobs to 
solve that problem in the next 4 years, and 
I want to ask you to help. 

Let me say, there’s a lot more things that 
I could talk about. There are tuings we have 
to do in crime, things we have to do in the 
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environment. We have health care challenges 
still to go. Our balanced budget plan 7 
people keep their health insurance when 
they're between jobs for 6 months—5 million 
= a year change jobs and are without 

ealth insurance for some time just because 
they're changing jobs and they're unem- 
ployed for several months. We have a lot 
more to do. 

But the main thing I want to say to you 
is we have to decide whether we believe we 
have an obligation to work toward this future 
together. This is not about big Government. 
We have the smallest Government in Wash- 
ington we’ve had since President Kennedy 
was here. And as a percentage of our 
workforce, it’s the smallest it’s been since 
Franklin Roosevelt took the oath of office in 
1933. That is a red herring. But we do 
need—we do need—a Government that can 
bring us together and help us to go forward 
together. 

There are some things we cannot do on 
our own. We're building a supercomputer 
with IBM, and IBM is no tiny company, they 
needed us to help. It’s a research project that 
will give us a supercomputer that—listen to 
this—will do more calculations in one second 
than you can go home and do on your hand- 
held calculator in 30,000 years. Now, I don’t 
know about you, but I think it’s worth it, I 
want America to have the first one of those. 
And it means more jobs and more discov- 
eries. 

Every time we send a mission into space 
we learn something else about how the 
human body works and we learn something 
else about the Earth’s environment that will 
help our children and our grandchildren cre- 
ate opportunity and live in a better world. 
The investments we have made in the last 
few years have reaped untold benefits. The 
average life expectancy of people with AIDS 
and HIV has more than doubled in the last 
4 years alone because of medical research 
and moving drugs to market faster. 

A lot of you were very moved, as I was, 
I’m sure, by Christopher Reeve’s wonderful 
speech at the Democratic Convention. At 
about the time he made that speech, just a 
few days before, for the first time in history 
laboratory animals whose spines had been 
severed had movement in their lower limbs 
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because of nerve transplants. That’s what re- 
search brings you. 

So it is simply not true that we do not need 
to invest in our common future—whether it’s 
education, the environment, health care, re- 
search, or technology. We do. It does take 
a village and we do have to build a bridge 
and that is the decision before the American 
people that I know—you, the most family- 
oriented group in the United States, will help 
to make the right decision. 

Let me also say a strong word of thanks 
to every Member of Congress here today that 
helped us to get that Gallegly provision out 
of the immigration bill. It was a great victory. 

For the life of me, I could never under- 
stand why the leaders of the other party 
wanted to put that provision in and try to 
turn teachers into people who would be put- 
ting kids on the street-—when every law en- 
forcement agency, every education agency in 
the world said so. So we got it out of there. 
Oh, if it comes to my desk, it’s history. But 
I don’t think the Gallegly amendment will 
even pass now. I don’t believe the Senate 
will vote for it. I believe when it’s put up 
there, I doubt very seriously that the Senate 
will do that. But, anyway, for those of you 
that helped to get it out, I thank you. 

Let me also say that I do believe we should 
have a tough, strong defense against people 
who violate our immigration laws, because 
it’s unfair to people who wait in line to be 
legal immigrants. But I’m proud of the fact 
that this year, by the end of 1996, more than 
one million people will have become citizens 
by naturalization in one year. That is more 
than twice as many as last year. And I think 
one of the things that’s happened here in this 
very ill-advised assault on legal immigrants, 
the people who have carried it on have made 
a lot more people interested in becoming 
citizens and exercising their right to vote and 
being heard and saying we don’t appreciate 
people who try to divide the American peo- 
ple. And that is a very positive thing. 

Let me just close with this thought: 
There’s no country in the world better posi- 
tioned for the 21st century than we are, in 
no small measure because of you. Our neigh- 
bors to the south, all the way to the tip of 
South America, are the second fastest grow- 
ing region in the world. They're our trading 
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partners, our friends, all but one of their 
countries is a democracy. If you think about 
how well America is positioned, what we 
have to do is to create the conditions in which 
we have opportunity and responsibility so 
we’re making progress on our own challenges 
here at home. And then we have to beat this 
terrible thing that has bedeviled the rest of 
the world, this curse of the human spirit 
which makes whole groups of people believe 
that the only way they can exist and feel im- 
portant is if they have some other group of 
people to look down on, to hate, to fight, 
to shoot. 

Look at Bosnia, a small country where bio- 
logically the Croats, the Serbs, and the Mus- 
lims are indistinguishable. There is no true 
ethnic difference. They are in different 
groups because of accidents of political his- 
tory. They lived together in peace and har- 
mony for decades, and in no time at all they 
were killing each other’s children. Now we've 
had peace for several months, nearly a year; 
now we've had elections. It’s going to be a 
long road back for people that had, among 
other things, one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world in Sarajevo and were willing to 
throw it all away just so they could feel supe- 
rior to somebody else. 

Look at Northern Ireland, where they had 
a cease-fire for 15 months, and Hillary and 
I went over there and the Catholics and the 
Protestants lined the streets together and 
cheered. And people who did not have the 
patience for peace broke the cease-fire. Then 
others did things that were foolish. Now 
they're back to arguing about battles that oc- 
curred 600 years ago, that have nothing to 
do with the future of any Catholic or Protes- 
tant child in Northern Ireland. 

Look at the Middle East, where every day 
we see both the exhilaration and the heart- 
break that comes from the progress of peace 
and the shattering of hopes because they can- 
not lay down the things which have driven 
stakes in too many hearts. Some people say 
I overreact when a church is burned or a 
synagogue is defaced or an Islamic center is 
destroyed in this country. But what makes 
this country work is you don’t have to be in 
any ethnic or racial or religious group; all you 
have to do is say I believe in the Declaration 
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of Independence, the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, show up tomorrow, do the right 
thing, raise your kids, and you're part of our 
country. That is what is special about Amer- 
ica. 

And so, I understand there are difficult is- 
sues, and I understand when people are hav- 
ing a hard time economically they get frus- 
trated. But that’s why I fought to mend af- 
firmative action instead of destroy it. That’s 
why I stood against Proposition 187 in Cali- 
fornia and the CPRI, because I think we have 
to prove that America is different. And we’re 
going to be given a chance to prove it. 

Think how tragic it would be if having won 
the cold war for freedom, seeing the nuclear 
threat recede—I was so proud that America 
was the first country to sign the Comprehen- 
sive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty yesterday at 
the United Nations, banning all nuclear test- 
ing forever. Think how tragic it would be if 
we did all that and then we saw the world 
consumed by terrorism, by weapons of mass 
destruction like biological and chemical 
weapons, by organized crime and drug gangs 
and all that, but all of it rooted in nations 
consumed by tribal, racial, ethnic, and reli- 
gious hatred. 

It does not have to be that way. We know 
better. We know better. 

So all of us, but especially you, who have 
succeeded, who are articulate, who can 
pierce people’s heart and get people’s rea- 
soning going, you've got to say one of the 
things that we have to say to ourselves and 
to the world in this season of democratic 
choosing is this is one country, we like our 
diversity, we are proud of it, and we are going 
to take it into the next century. All of us are 
going across that bridge because we know 
if we do that our best days are still ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Representative Ed Pastor, chair, Rita 
Elizondo, executive director, and Representative 
Bill Richardson, board of directors, Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus Institute; and ABC newsman 
John Quinones, master of ceremonies. 
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Remarks on Signing the 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, 
and Independent Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1997 

September 26, 1996 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Tipper; 
thank you, ladies and gentlemen. To the 
Members of Congress who are here, all the 
advocates of the various profoundly impor- 
tant issues in this bill, thank you for being 
here. 

This is truly a landmark day in our efforts 
to strengthen our families, our community, 
and our future. We have worked very hard 
here for 4 years to create in America a sense 
that there should be opportunity for every- 
body, responsibility from every citizen, and 
a strong sense of community. We should 
work together to help each other make the 
most of our own lives. 

Today, with this legislation, we are truly 
upholding the basic American value of com- 
munity. We’re helping parents to care for 
their children, honoring those who have 
served our country in the military, encourag- 
ing our young people to serve in their com- 
munities, and living up to the duties we owe 
to one another. By ensuring 48-hour hospital 
stays for mothers and newborns, battling dis- 
crimination against mental illness, caring for 
children of veterans who suffer from a ter- 
rible disease, we affirm that we will do every- 
thing we can to strengthen our families and 
build a stronger future. 

We also build a stronger future and a 
stronger community through service. I want 
to especiaily thank the Congress for reinforc- 
ing our national service initiative, 
AmeriCorps, in this bill. It helps young peo- 
ple earn their way through college, makes 
our streets safer, cleans our environment, 
and soon, with even greater focus, our 
AmeriCorps volunteers will be working with 
parents and teachers to make sure all of our 
young children can read. 

We build a stronger community when we 
keep our environment clean and safe. This 
legislation gives the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency the resources to protect our air 
and water, to carry forward our brownfields 
urban toxic waste initiative, to build on our 
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record pace of toxic waste cleanups, to see 
to it that our children live near parks, not 
poison. We will continue to seek additional 
resources for these and a few other areas in 
our ongoing budget negotiations. 

We also build a stronger America when 
we invest and create jobs anywhere in our 
country. This bill will expand the community 
development banks that help to start busi- 
nesses. in poor neighborhoods. They have 
worked all over the world; they have worked 
in America; they can work to bring free en- 
terprise opportunity to people who have 
been denied it for too long. 

The bill allows the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to accelerate the 
demolition of the Nation’s worst public hous- 
ing projects as well and to replace them with 
more livable housing. It gives HUD the tools 
to evict gang members and drug dealers so 
that public housing is available only to those 
who are law-abiding citizens of our country. 
And I want to thank Secretary Cisneros for 
his historic efforts in all these areas as well 
as in battling the homelessness problem in 
our country. Thank you very much, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

This bill reinforces our American commu- 
nity by enabling the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to do its job for people 
in tough times. It helps us to chart new hori- 
zons by enabling NASA to continue the work 
of space exploration. It helps our families to 
grow stronger as well by requiring better ac- 
cess to health care. 

We are making progress on that front, as 
we all know. Last month I was pleased to 
sign here the Kennedy-Kassebaum bill which 
guarantees that Americans do not lose their 
coverage if someone in their family has been 
sick or if they change jobs. This bill goes fur- 
ther. As has been said, it does end drive- 
through deliveries. Parents may rush to the 
hospital, but they shouldn’t be rushed out 
of it unless it’s the medically right thing to 
do for the parent and the child. 

This law is common sense and now it will 
be the law of the land. I want to thank Con- 
gress for passing this important legislation. 
I thank, especially, Senator Bradley and Sen- 
ator Frist; I thank Congressman Dingell and 
the other Members of the House who were 
involved in this important effort. 
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The second thing this bill does is to require 
insurance companies to set the same annual 
and lifetime coverage limits for mental illness 
that now apply to physical illness. No more 
double deadiads it’s time that law and insur- 
ance practices caught up with science. 

I think that the last statement Tipper Gore 
made in many ways is the most important. 
I am convinced that the more we deal with 
this issue, the more we will come to see all 
kinds of medical problems as part of a seam- 
less web, not easily divisible into mental and 
physical categories. The more we learn, the 
more we will know that. 

Today, we try to bring our institutional re- 
sponse to those challenges up to what we 
now know and what we also know is morally 
right. I want to thank Tipper Gore for her 
passionate, persistent, unrelenting advocacy 
of this position to the President and others. 
When I walked up here—you know, there’s 
always a renee contrast when you see 
someone happy and you see someone sad. 
I know no one in whom the contrast is more 
marked. I would do anything to see Tipper 
Gore as happy as she was today. [Laughter] 
She has fought for all of you who believe 
in this position. 

I would also like to say a very personal 
word of thanks for the quiet and courageous 
dignity with which Senator Domenici and 
Senator Wellstone have brought to bear their 
own life’s experience on this great endeavor. 
They have made a profound impact on me 
and on their colleagues and on our country 
at some considerable effort to themselves, 
and I thank them very much for it. Thank 

ou. 

Finally, I am very, very proud that this leg- 
islation will protect the families of Vietnam 
veterans who were exposed to Agent Orange, 
for too many of these brave soldiers have suf- 
fered illness as a result of their service, and 
now we know that, for many of them, the 
health effects were also passed along to their 
children. That is more than anyone can ask 
in terms of service to nation. 

This legislation says that the children of 
those veterans exposed to Agent Orange who 
have the birth defect known as spina bifida 
will receive health care and rehabilitation 
under our disability system. The children of 
our soldiers should not have to suffer for the 
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sacrifice of their parents. I want to thank all 
the Senators who are here who worked so 
hard on this. I want to thank Representative 
Lane Evans of Illinois and Senators Daschle 
and Rockefeller, who were also active in that 
endeavor. 

This is a very good thing we do today, but 
it is long overdue. And I thank the represent- 
atives of all the veterans’ groups who are here 
today as well for their service and their per- 
sistence in this matter. This legislation proves 
that we can make progress when we all put 
politics aside and join across party lines to 
get the job done for our country. 

Before I sign the bill into law, I want to 
give you some more good news that proves 
if we all work for opportunity, responsibility, 
and a stronger American community, we'll 
be a better country. 

Just before I came out here this morning, 
the annual census study of incomes for 1995 
was released. The news is remarkably good, 
and Id like to share it with you. In one year, 
median household income was up $898 after 
inflation. That’s the biggest increase in a dec- 
ade. Over the last 2 years, the typical Amer- 
ican family has seen its income rise $1,600 
over inflation. After two decades of increas- 
ing inequality, these gains were finally shared 
by people at every income level for the sec- 
ond year in a row. We have had the largest 
decline in the inequality of incomes in Amer- 
ica in 27 years. 

There are also 1.6 million fewer people in 
poverty. That is also the biggest drop in 27 
years. Poverty among elderly Americans has 
fallen to its lowest level in history. Poverty 
among African-Americans has fallen to its 
lowest level in history. With 104% million new 
jobs, the lowest unemployment in 7% years, 
a 60 percent reduction in the deficit, the low- 
est combined rates of unemployment, infla- 
tion, and mortgage rates in nearly three dec- 
ades, it is clear that we are moving on the 
right track. 

Today it is clear that more and more of 
our people are sharing in that prosperity. We 
are growing and growing together, and I am 
convinced that for us to keep the American 
dream alive into the 2lst century for all 
Americans, we must grow and grow together. 
That, too, is good news for our American 
community. 
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And so, ladies and gentlemen, let me say 
again, I thank all of you who are responsible 
for this legislation. I thank all the hard-work- 
ing Americans, the business leaders, the 
labor leaders, the working people of this 
country. I thank our economic team and oth- 
ers who have worked to construct an eco- 
nomic direction for America that will permit 
us to grow together. This is a good day for 
our country. 

If we keep our economy strong, if we edu- 
cate our young people, if we protect our envi- 
ronment, and Fee fulfill our responsibilities 
to one another, then we will Siid thet bridge 
to the 21st century I’ve been talking about, 
and our best days are still ahead. No one 
who heard what was said today and saw these 
families and looked at these Members of 
Congress standing together and working to- 
gether for America’s benefit could be any- 
thing but optimistic about that future. 

It is now my honor to sign this legislation. 
And I'd like to ask the Members and the fam- 
ilies who are here to join us up here on the 
platform so we can sign the bill. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:25 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. H.R. 3666, ap- 
proved September 26, was assigned Public Law 
No. 104-204. 


Statement on Signing the 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, 
and Independent Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1997 

September 26, 1996 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 3666, 
the “Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, FY 
1997.” 

The Act provides funding for the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs and Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD), the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (EPA), the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the National Science Foundation, and several 
other agencies. This Act will fund vital envi- 
ronmental, veterans, housing, community de- 
velopment, science, and space programs. 
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I am pleased that the Congress has re- 
sponded to my call to include three biparti- 
san provisions aimed at eliminating a range 
of health care crises that thousands of Ameri- 
cans face every year. These include: a mental 
health parity provision that prohibits health 
plans from establishing separate lifetime and 
annual limits for mental health; the 
Newborns’ and Mothers’ Health Protection 
Act of 1996 that requires health insurers to 
let all new mothers and their babies stay in 
the hospital for at least 48 hours following 
normal deliveries; and my proposal to assist 
the children of Vietnam veterans who are 
born with the birth defect, spina bifida. 

The Act provides funding for a number 
of my high-priority investment proposals, in- 
cluding the Corporation for National and 
Community Service and the Community De- 
velopment Financial Institutions (CDFI) 
fund. The National Service initiative gives 
young people an opportunity to obtain fund- 
ing for a college education while serving the 
country in areas of great need, such as edu- 
cation, environment, public safety, and 
human services. If Congress had provided 
my request, an additional 6,000 young Amer- 
icans would have had the opportunity to help 
their community through AmeriCorps. 
Funding for CDF will increase the flow of 
capital to distressed neighborhoods and their 
currently underserved, low-income residents, 
and provide financing for neighborhood re- 
development and revitalization efforts. 

The Act provides $6.7 billion for the EPA, 
or 4.5 percent less than my request and will 
enable the EPA to adequately enforce our 
environmental laws and provide for the con- 
tinued cleanup of hazardous waste sites. 

I am, however, concerned about the levels 
provided for EPA’s important implementa- 
tion of the recently enacted safe drinking 
water and food quality legislation, continued 
progress on the U.S. global climate change 
Action Plan, Montreal Protocol efforts to 
prevent ozone layer depletion, and Boston 
Harbor clean-up. I will continue to press the 
Congress to provide more adequate funding 
levels for these and other important priorities 
as my Administration negotiates with the 
Congress over an omnibus appropriations bill 
to resolve remaining fiscal 1997 funding is- 
sues. 
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The Act extends several expiring provi- 
sions of last year’s bill that are critical to 
HUD’s ability to continue its activities, in- 
cluding demolishing and replacing the worst 
public housing, supporting movement from 
dependency to work, and streamlining low- 
income housing assistance and FHA mort- 
gage insurance programs. The bill also pro- 
vides the tools necessary to reduce the costs 
of section 8 renewals for FHA-insured prop- 
erties, and fully funds my request for the 
Housing Opportunities for Persons With 
Aids program. 

I am pleased that the bill continues to sup- 
port States and cities through HUD’s key 
economic development programs—Commu- 
nity Development Block Grants, and the 
Home Investment Partnerships program. 
Funding provided for the Youthbuild pro- 
gram will help at-risk youth learn valuable 
skills, that will enable them to gain employ- 
ment and break the cycle of poverty. The 
bill also provides needed capital and operat- 
ing funds to support the sound operation of 
over one million public housing apartments. 

The Act fully funds my request for the 
medical care of this Nation’s veterans and 
includes incremental funding for a VA hos- 
pital at Travis Air Force Base in Fairfield, 
California. I am, however, disappointed that 
the bill does not provide necessary funding 
for an additional hospital in Brevard County, 
Florida. 

The bill fully funds the Space Station pro- 
gram, and includes needed buyout authority 
for NASA as it moves to restructure itself 
for the future. 

I am concerned, however, that the bill 
does not provide funding for NASA’s or 
EPA’s contribution to the innovative 
GLOBE program. This unwarranted change 
of direction will adversely impact thousands 
of teachers and students in 2,000 U.S. schools 
and in 35 other countries who have invested 
their resources, time, and energy in this valu- 
able program. I plan to press the Congress 
to include funding for GLOBE in the omni- 
bus 1997 funding bill that my Administration 
is negotiating with the Congress. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
Septebmer 26, 1996 
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NoTE: H.R. 3666, approved September 26, was 
assigned Public Law No. 104-204. 


Remarks on Departure for Capitol 
Hill and an Exchange With Reporters 
September 26, 1996 


Situation in the Middle East 

The President. Good afternoon. I'd like 
to say a few words about the situation in the 
Middle East. I deeply regret the injuries and 
the loss of life we’ve seen in the West Bank 
and Gaza in the last few days. It points to 
the urgency for both sides not only to end 
the violence but to take positive steps to re- 
solve the issues that divide them. 

Over the past 24 hours we have been in 
constant touch with the Israelis and the Pal- 
estinians. Our message to them is this: It is 
in everyone’s interest to resolve their dif- 
ferences peacefully, to work together on se- 
curity, and to avoid any actions that could 
make progress on the peace between Israelis 
and Palestinians more difficult. 

The events of the past 2 days stand out 
precisely because we have made so much 
progress toward peace in these past few 
years. Violence was becoming the exception, 
not the rule. The overwhelming majority of 
Israelis and Palestinians want peace, and they 
have been doing the hard work to build it. 

So again, let me say: I ask both sides to 
end this violence, to get back to the business 
of peace, to implement the agreements 
they've reached, to resolve their differences 
through negotiations. 

Q. Mr. President, are the Israelis wrong 
to open this tunnel? It seems like to some 
people it may have been really a provocation. 

The President. Let me say, I have said 
repeatedly, and I would like to just repeat 
what I have said consistently: I think that all 
the parties should avoid any actions which 
are likely to undermine the progress of the 
peace. And now, the important thing is to 
end the violence and to get back to imple- 
menting those peace agreements. 

Wolf? [Wolf Blitzer, Cable News Net- 
work] 

Q. Do you think, Mr. President, the Israe- 
lis should seal up that tunnel since that seems 
to have started this chain of events? 
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The President. What I think is, they need 
to end the violence, and they need to discuss 
these matters between them, and they need 
to ask themselves, all of them do: What can 
we do to avoid unnecessarily provocative ac- 
tions? 

Let me also say to you that in a larger 
sense, what is important is that some 
progress be made on the issues that are the 
subject of the agreement. Now, we were sup- 
posed to have talks begin again this week to 
resolve those larger issues, and I had hoped 
that those talks—and I had some indication, 
some reason to believe that those talks could 
lead to some concrete progress which would 
diminish these tensions instead of seeing 
them aggravated. 

So all I can tell you today is, I hope again 
that everyone will heed our position, which 
is to do nothing that will provoke a disruption 
and instead to get back to the talks and to 
the business of resolving the differences. 

Q. Mr. President, have you spoken, with 
Chairman Arafat or Prime Minister 
Netanyahu, and what have they told you? 


The President. Secretary emanate has 


talked with Prime Minister Netanyahu more 
than once, and we have been in touch several 
times with Chairman Arafat through the 
channels that we always use, through our 
team there, to talk with him, and I have had 
extensive and regular reports over the last 
2 days about this. 

So we are working with them, and we are 
working with them to try to work this out 
to restore order and peace, and then to get 
on with the talks. We are prepared to do any- 
thing we can that will be of | assistance, and 
I've made that clear, that I personally was 
prepared to do anything I could. The Sec- 
retary of State has worked hard on this. He’s 
done a fine job as always in these matters. 
And I've been kept completely informed by 
him of everything that is going on. So, we're 
working hard. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any plans 
to talk with Prime Minister Netanyahu 
today? 

The President. You know, he was in Eu- 
rope, and he cut his trip short to go back 
to the Middle East, which I think was a very 
good thing for him to do. And when I come 
back from the Hill today, I’m going to get 
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another update, and then we'll make a deci- 
sion about what's the most helpful thing I 
can do. I’m certainly prepared to put in what- 
ever time and effort I can on this to be a 
constructive force. That’s the most important 
thing. 

Thanks. 

Q. Have you offered to send a U.S. delega- 
tion over there if that’s necessary, sir? 

The President. Well, 1 think—let me just 
say—I would say on that—let me give you 
the same answer I did before to the other 
question. I’m going to be guided very heavily 
by Secretary Christopher's advice on that. 

We are watching these events as they un- 
fold, trying to keep up with them, trying to 
do what we can to have a constructive im- 
pact. And after I talk to him, if he believes 
that’s the right thing to do, then that’s some- 
thing I would consider. But I do not—I want 
to do what will be constructive. I do not want 
to do anything that will not be helpful. 

So, we're going to talk again today and see 
where we are and then see what the next 
step should be. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Pal- 
estinian Authority and Prime Minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu of Israel. 


Remarks Following a Meeting With 
Democratic Congressional Leaders 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
September 26, 1996 
Legislative Accomplishments 

The President. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Vice President. Let me join the Vice Presi- 
dent in thanking Senator Daschle and Con- 
gressman Gephardt for their strong leader- 
ship in this session of Congress. Here at the 
pa we have had a real spate of positive legis- 
lation coming out: improving our environ- 
ment through safe drinking water and the 
pesticide protection act; health care reform; 
reforms in the pension systems for people 
who work for small businesses; the raise in 
the minimum wage. This has been a remark- 
abie, remarkable last few days, and these 
leaders have worked very hard to gather sup- 
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port for this legislation and to work in a con- 
structive manner with those in the Repub- 
lican majority. 

But they have also done something else. 
They have protected Medicare, Medicaid, 
education, the environment, workers’ pen- 
sion funds, the earned-income tax credit for 
hard-working people and still continued to 
work toward a balanced budget, and I came 
here to thank them for that. I believe the 
American people want a Congress that will 
fight for the interests of working families, ex- 
pand education opportunities, balance the 
budget in the right way and never, ever shut 
the Government down again. And I am com- 
mitted to that; I know that they are. 

Let me say that the strategy we have been 
pursuing for 4 years now is clearly working. 
The strategy of opportunity for all, respon- 
sibility from all, and a community which in- 
cludes all people who are willing to do their 
part is plainly working. We not only have 
102 million jobs, the lowest unemployment 
rate in 7/2 years, 4 years of declining deficits 
for the first time since before the Civil War 
so that now we’ve got a 60 percent reduction, 
but we saw the census numbers. 

You heard the Vice President’s headlines. 
Let me read you what today’s headlines 
should be: Typical household income up 
$898 in 1995, after inflation; family income 
up over $1,600; since our economic plan 
passed the interest rates dropped and the 
economy started to grow. The largest decline 
in income inequality in 27 years—the largest 
decline in income inequality in 27 years; the 
largest decline in the number of Americans 
living in poverty in 27 years. These are re- 
markable turnarounds from a condition that 
many people thought was inevitable—from 
the American people growing apart, now 
we're growing together as we work together. 

We had the biggest drop in the poverty 
rate in over a decade, the lowest poverty rates 
ever recorded for African-Americans and for 
senior citizens, the biggest drop in child pov- 
erty in 20 years and the biggest drop in pov- 
erty in female-headed households in 30 
years. This country is on the right track, and 
we need to bear down and pursue that 
course. 
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And these leaders and their Members have 
helped us to do that, and for that I am very, 
very grateful. 

Thank you. 


1997 Budget 


Q. Mr. President, in terms of the budget, 
do you feel like an 800-pound gorilla because 
Republicans have been seemingly willing to 
give you much of what you wanted, had no 
taste for a Government shutdown, a continu- 
ing resolution? Could you tell us what your 
feelings about that are? 

The President. Well, I feel good about 
it, but that is the way that our Government 
has traditionally worked. We've gotten to- 
gether, worked together, and made prin- 
cipled compromises, and we did make prin- 
cipled compromises here. And we're con- 
tinuing to bring the deficit down and work 
toward a balanced budget. We must do that. 
I am for that. 

And I am very gratified. I think the Amer- 
ican people made it quite clear that they do 
not support the Government-shutdown wa 
of governing America. They want us to ee 
together, and I’m pleased by that. 

Q. Are you satisfied with continuing reso- 
lutions? 

The President. Well, we're still negotiat- 
ing on that. I hope I will be. I’m satisfied 
with the process so far, but I haven't seen 
the product. So Jet me see the product before 
I tell you that. 


Immigration Legislation 

Q. Mr. President, are you willing to sign 
the congressional immigration report or in 
the conference report can still diene be 
made? What's your view? 

The President. First of all, I'm gratified 
that we got the Gallegly amendment out of 
the immigration bill. I thought that was the 
right thing to do, certainly the right thing 
for children. Every law enforcement group 
in America supported our position. I feel 
good about it. 

I want to withhold further comments on 
the immigration bill because it is a subject 
of intense negotiation now and they're work- 
ing on how it might be resolved in the context 
of the continuing resolution and moving to 
get Congress out of town. So I don’t want 
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to say anything that will complicate the work 
that’s being done. I hope some progress can 
be made there. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:14 p.m. at the 
Longworth House Office Building. 


Remarks in a Telephone 
Conversation With Astronaut 
Shannon Lucid 


September 26, 1996 


The President. Hello. 

Msg. Lucid. Hello. 

The President. Welcome home. 

Ms. Lucid. Why, thank you so much. It’s 
so kind of you to call. 

The President. Well, we're all so proud 
of you. We've been watching you, and I 
couldn’t believe you walked off the shuttle. 

Ms. Lucid. Well, I'm just really proud to 
be an American, and I’m just really proud 
to be part of this cooperative program that 
we have going with the Russians. It was just 
a great mission. And I just had a great time. 

The President. Well, it was wonderful. 
And as I said, the whole country followed 
you, but I appreciate what you said about 
the cooperation with Russia, too. It really sets 
the stage for the work on the international 
space station. And it’s very, very important. 
And I believe the way you captured the pub- 
lic imagination will also help us to build long- 
term support for the space program. 

Ms. Lucid. Well, I think so. Of course, 
I don’t know from a political standpoint or 
from the big boss standpoint, but I just know 
from the people that are actually working, 
you know, like the Cosmonauts and the As- 
tronauts working together, that this works out 
just great. They were just wonderful people 
to work with. 

The President. Yes, they are good people, 
and we’re making real progress in working 
with them, I think. 

Ms. Lucid. I think so. And it couldn’t have 
been a better experience. And I just thor- 
oughly enjoyed working with the Cosmo- 
nauts. 

The President. The other thing that I 
wanted to say was that on behalf of my wife 
and daughter, is that you have been a terrific 
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inspiration for young women around the 
country and all around the world. And I know 
as you get out and around and people get 
to congratulate you, you'll see that. But it’s 
a wonderful thing for these young girls that 
may have nontraditional aspirations to see 
someone like you up there doing that. 

Ms. Lucid. Well, thank you, sir. Yes, I just 
didn’t realiy give a thought to that. It was 
just something that I'd always wanted to do. 
And I was just very glad that it worked out. 

The President. Did you have a good re- 
union with your kids? 

Ms. Lucid. 1 sure did. [Laughter] And 
they're here nagging me already. 

The President. Did you get your M&M's 
I sent you? 

Ms. Lucid. Oh, I sure did. I wanted to 
thank you first thing. That was so nice. 
They re already into them. 

The President. That's good. 

Ms. Lucid. That was so nice and so 
thoughtful of you. I really, really appreciate 
that. 

The President. Thanks. I’m going down 
to Texas tomorrow, and I just got a note that 
said you might be there at the time I land 
in Houston. If so, I hope I get to see you. 

Ms. Lucid. Oh, well, that would be very 
nice. I hope that works out. That would just 
be great. 

The President. Me, too. Well, congratula- 
tions. I know you want to go back to your 
family, but I just wanted to say hello. You’ve 
given us all a great deal to be proud of and 
a lot of thrills, and we're glad you’re home 
safe and sound. 

Ms. Lucid. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. And it was very nice of you to call. 
I really appreciate that. Thank you so much. 

The President. Bye-bye. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:52 p.m. from the 
Oval Office at the White House. 


Teleconference Remarks With the 
International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
September 26, 1996 


Thank you. I want you to save some of 
that energy for the next 5 weeks and 4 days; 
we need your help all the way. I thank you 
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for your endorsement. Your support means 
a great deal to me. As you know, it is crucial 
to our victory. I wish I could be there with 
you to thank you in person, but I’m glad to 
have this opportunity to speak to you by sat- 
ellite. You're out there in Chicago, a city that 
has always stood for the strength and drive 
of our working people, and a city that was 
awfully good to our Democrats just a couple 
of weeks ago. 

I want to thank my good friend, your presi- 
dent, George Kourpias, for all of his hard 
work and support. George rode with me on 
the train to Chicago, and I enjoyed that very 
much, and I missed him on Labor Day. We 
usually spend that together, too. I'll see your 
soon, George. 

I also want to thank Don Wharton, your 
secretary-treasurer, and the entire executive 
council of the IAM. You're all doing a great 
job. The International Association of Ma- 
chinists has been going strong for 108 years 
now, and I congratulate you on your plans 
to unify IAM with two other great unions, 
the United Steel Workers and the United 
Auto Workers. 

By the year 2000 when we start that new 
century, you will be the largest union in 
North America. And with leaders like George 
Kourpias, Steve Yokich and George Becker, 
I don’t have any doubt at all that soon you'll 
be the largest in the entire world. 

I want to talk to you today for a few min- 
utes about the choice our country is facing 
in just 40 days—a choice that will determine 
whether we build a bridge to the future or 
a bridge to the past. Whether we can build 
a bridge to the 21st century that is strong 
enough and wide enough for every American 
to walk across. 

Just 4 years ago, our economy was stalled 
with high unemployment, the slowest job 
growth since the Great Depression, a record 
budget deficit, stagnant wages, increasing in- 
equality, rampant cynicism. Our workers 
were becoming more divided economically, 
and it seemed that Americans were working 
harder and harder just to keep up. 

I took office with a simple strategy: Oppor- 
tunity for all, responsibility from all, and 
bring us all together in a great American 
community again. That’s America’s basic bar- 
gain. We didn’t ask who is to blame; instead, 
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we asked what can we do. And our strategy 
has worked. Today, we have further evidence 
of just how well it is working. 

According to the Census Bureau just 
today, we have had the largest decline in the 
last year in income inequality in 27 years, 
the largest decline in the number of Ameri- 
cans living in poverty in 27 years. 

Since our economic plan passed, family in- 
comes are up over $1,600. In the last year, 
after inflation, average incomes are up about 
$900. That’s the biggest jump in a decade. 
Now, these are remarkable turnarounds from 
a condition that many people thought was 
inevitable, from America growing apart, to 
America growing together as we go forward 
together. And that’s just today’s news. 

In the past 4 years, we’ve cut unemploy- 
ment by a third to its lowest level in 7% 
years. The combined rates of unemployment 
and inflation and home mortgages are the 
lowest in nearly 30 years. Our economy has 
produced 10% million new jobs, 4.4 million 
new homeowners. We've cut the deficit by 
60 percent, given 15 million of our hardest- 
working American families a tax cut. And 
now we're going to help 25 million Ameri- 
cans get the quality health care access they 
need by saying, in the Kennedy-Kassebaum 
bill, you can no longer have your insurance 
taken away from you when you move from 
job to job, and you can’t be denied coverage 
simply because someone in your family has 
been sick. 

The U.S. aerospace industry, which is so 
critical to our country and its future, is on 
the rebound in a big way. Last year, Amer- 
ican aerospace companies captured a record 
83 percent of the world market for large 
commercial aircraft. | am committed to sup- 
porting the aerospace industry and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of good jobs it produces. 
That’s why our administration will continue 
to promote our aerospace industry and our 
exports all around the world, just the way 
the late Ron Brown and Secretary Mickey 
Kantor and I have done for the last 4 years. 

I know that many of you have been af- 
fected by defense downsizing. That’s why 
we've done what we could to ease the transi- 
tion by developing new applications for de- 
fense technology and working to create em- 
ployment opportunities for former defense 
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workers. Over the past 4 years, we've also 
fought to protect our own values, the ones 
you and I share. 

Yes, we do have to balance the budget; 
it keeps interest rates down and the economy 
growing. But when the Republican Congress 
tried to pass devastating cuts in Medicare, 
Medicaid, education, and the environment, 
I stopped them. Then, they shut down the 
Government twice to try to force their cuts 
on the American people, and together, we 
said no again. 

Because we want to strengthen families, 
we fought for the Family and Medical Leave 
Act. Because we honor our parents, we 
worked to secure the pensions of 40 million 
working and already retired people. And we 
stopped the Republicans from letting their 
corporations raid their workers’ pension 
plans again in their budget. We learned our 
lesson in the eighties; we don’t want to do 
that again. 

And because we honor work and family, 
we were right to raise the minimum wage 
for 10 million American workers. Next Tues- 
day, because of that victory, those 10 million 
American workers will get their raise. It was 
a long and difficult fight, but when many of 
our hardest pressed citizens get a raise on 
Tuesday, I know you will agree it was worth 
it. 

And I want to pay a special word of tribute 
to the IAM and to the labor movement in 
general for its fight for this increase. I know 
your members don’t earn the minimum 
wage, but you fought for it, anyway, because 
you know how important it is for people who 
are working hard to support their children 
and to be productive citizens and to stay off 
welfare, to be able to be rewarded and to 
have dignity in their work. So I thank you; 
you did a great thing for our country. 

We all know that America is on the right 
track to the 21st century, but we’ve got more 
to do. I want to build a bridge to the next 
century where every American family has a 
chance to benefit from the growing economy, 
a chance to succeed at home with their chil- 
dren, and to succeed at work. 

We should expand the Family and Medical 
Leave Act to give parents a little time off 
to take their children to the doctor and to 
parent-teacher conferences. We ought to 
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make the first 2 years of college as universal 
as high school is today by giving families tax 
cuts to pay for college tuition. I know that 
will help a lot of you. 

I've proposed a $1,500 tax credit for tui- 
tion, a dollar-for-dollar reduction from your 
tax bill, for the first 2 years of college. That’s 
the typical cost of tuition at a community col- 
lege. And I've proposed a $10,000 tax deduc- 
tion for any tuition after high school for peo- 
ple of any age. 

We also want to expand IRA’s so that fami- 
lies can save for college and then withdraw 
from the IRA, tax-free, to pay for those col- 
lege costs or for a medical emergency or to 
buy a first home. 

I also want to streamline the training pro- 
grams that have been passed to benefit 
America’s workers who are unemployed or 
underemployed. I’ve proposed a “GI bill” for 
America’s workers that will tell every worker 
in America: If you lose your job or you're 
underemployed and you qualify for a Federal 
training program, we'll give you a skill grant 
worth up to $2,600 a year, and you figure 
out where you want to take it, to get the 
training you most need to go on to a better 
job. I don’t want anybody left behind or stuck 
in this global economy; I want us to go for- 
ward together. 

We also had a good day for health care 
here in the Nation’s Capital. We said that 
there are not going to be any more drive- 
by deliveries, that insurance companies can’t 
force mothers and their newborn babies out 
of the hospital in just a day, in some cases 
up to 8 hours. 

We began to take some steps to provide 
some parity for families that have members 
with mental health problems, which I think 
is terribly important. And we said to the Viet- 
nam veterans who were exposed to Agent Or- 
ange and whose children, therefore, were 
born with the terrible disease of spina bifida, 
we're going to give you the support and the 
help you deserve. These things, plus Ken- 
nedy-Kassebaum, mean we're moving in the 
right direction. 

Now, we've got to take the next step on 
health care. My balanced budget plan would 
provide for support for people who are be- 
tween jobs so they can keep their health in- 
surance for 6 months. That will help 5 million 
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Americans a year, up to 700,000 children a 
year And I know you're for that, and I ask 
you to keep working with me until we make 
sure that health care is accessible and afford- 
able to all American working families. 

Now, that’s how we'll build our bridge to 
the 2lst century, doing everything we can 
to strengthen and support working American 
families. Soon after I took office, I got rid 
of my predecessor's anti-worker, anti-union 
Executive orders. Our administration is pro- 
family, pro-worker and pro-union. I strongly 
support collective bargaining. It is not a privi- 
lege, it’s the right of all of our workers. 

The recent resolution of the McDonnell- 
Douglas contract dispute at the bargaining 
table is a great example of why we have to 
preserve that right always. And we're glad 
to have you back at work. I want you to know 
I'll keep standing up for working Americans. 
Congress tried to make our workplaces less 
safe and company unions the law of the land, 
but I wouldn’t let them. Congress tried to 
gut the National Labor Relations Board and 
undermine the prevailing wage laws, and I 
said no. 

We can have a stronger economy without 
sacrificing workers’ rights, workers’ job secu- 
rity, and safe workplaces. And I will keep 
fighting to protect striking workers from 
being permanently replaced. I will also con- 
tinue to use my veto pen to stop Republicans 
in Congress from attacking our working fami- 
lies and the unions that represent them. Our 
unequaled progress throughout the entire 
20th century would simply not have been 
possible without the unions that helped to 
make it happen. I know I can count on you 
to help me build that bridge to the 21st cen- 
tury. 

Our best days are still ahead of us, but 
we have to do everything we possibly can to 
make that promise real for all Americans. 
And as we do, we'll all be better off. 

So, for the next 40 days, go out and tell 
your friends what President Kourpias told 
you. Your vote matters more than ever, for 
the Presidential race, for the fight to elect 
good people to Congress, for your future, 
your children’s future, and the future of 
America. 

Thank you, God bless you all, and on to 
victory. 
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NoTE: The President spoke by satellite at 6:41 
p-m. from in the Hyatt Regency Hotel to the asso- 
ciation meeting in Chicago, IL. In his remarks, 
he referred to George J. Kourpias, president, 
International Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers; George F. Becker, international 
president, United Steel Workers; and Stephen P. 
Yokich, president, United Auto Workers. 


Remarks at a Democratic Senatorial 
Campaign Committee Reception 
September 26, 1996 


Thank you so much. Thank you, Senator 
Kerrey, for that uncommonly generous intro- 
duction. [Laughter] And I thank you and 
Senator Kennedy for being on your best be- 
havior tonight. [Laughter] And I thank you 
for piving me the chance to be the warmup 
act for Don Henley. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, I very much want- 
ed to be here tonight with Senator Daschle 
and Senator Lieberman and Senator Kerrey 
and all the others who have talked and who 
are here because this is an important 
evening. I’d like to personally thank the retir- 
ing Senators who are here, many of them 
I have known for a long, long time. 

I thank my friend Bill Bradley, and I thank 
Jim Exon who always gave me such wonder- 
ful, sage advice. If I had taken all of it, I'd 
be better off today. [Laughter] I thank How- 
ell Heflin whom I first met over 20 years 
ago when neither one of us were even close 
to our present positions. I thank my neighbor 
Bennett Johnston for his friendship and his 
guidance. I thank Sam Nunn for his many 
contributions to our country and to me per- 
sonally. I thank Claiborne Pell for always 
standing up for what is noble and good in 
politics and human nature. I thank Paul 
Simon for being a force for reform down to 
the last day of his service in public life. And 
I thank my friend David Pryor, as good a 
friend as I ever had in public life. I will miss 
them all, and they have served our Nation 
well. 

I do believe that Senator Kerrey and oth- 
ers who were involved in this, and maybe 
just the civic impulses of the candidates 
themselves, have given us an unusually at- 
tractive group of candidates who are wee. 
for the United States Senate this year. An 
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I know that I have the names of 12 who are 
here, and I’m going to, at the risk of—if I 
miss anyone, this will be a good test for how 
you'll do in the Senate. You must stand up 
and make sure you are recognized. [Laugh- 
ter] But I'd like to introduce those whom 
I know are here. 

Steve Beshear from Kentucky. Steve, are 
you here? Where are you? Stand up. Come 
out here so we can all get a look at you, if 
you're over there in the crowd. Come on up 
here. Come here; come and stand here. 
Thank you. Fritz Hollings certified that he 
looked like a Senator—[Laughter|—and | 
can tell you he’d be a fine one. My friend 
and former colleague Governor Joe Brennan 
from Maine and your former Congressman 
from Maine. Come on up, Joe. I know he’s 
here somewhere. Come on up. I know joe 
didn’t leave. Jill Docking from Kansas, I saw 
her. She’s right here. Come on up, jill. Con- 
gressman Dick Durbin from Illinois. Where 
is he? Where is Dick? Congressman Tim 
Johnson from South Dakota, come on up. 
Come on up, Joe. Mary Landrieu from Lou- 


isiana, is she here? Mary, are you here? Jack 
Reed from Rhode Island, a 


Reed from Rhode Island. Dick Swett from 
New Hampshire. Tom Strickland from Colo- 
rado. Come on up, Tim. Sally Thompson 
from Kansas, she’s right here. Come on, 
Sally. Congressman Bob Torricelli from New 
Jersey. Mark Warner from Virginia. If any- 
body else is here who is running for the Sen- 
ate, come up here so we can see you. If it 
looks so exciting and you have an uncontrol- 
lable impulse to start now, come on up here 
so we can see you. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve had the honor 
of being in the States of most of these can- 
didates and doing what I could to speak a 
word for them. They are truly outstanding. 
They would serve our country well. They 
would be worthy successors to those whom 
we honor tonight. I wanted you to see them, 
and I want you to remember, as Bob Kerrey 
said, we have just 40 days, and they have 
a lot of hurdles to overcome and a lot of rain 
to walk through to get to the sunshine on 
election day. I hope you'll stick with them 
and do what you can to help them. Thank 
you very much. Give them a hand. [Ap- 
plause| Thank you. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, last night I got 
home late from Pennsylvania and I got all 
my accumulated paperwork and I took it to 
bed and started ripping open the envelopes 
and talking to Hillary. And she was saying, 
“It’s late. We should go to sleep.” And I said, 
“T’'ve got to read this stuff.” And all of a sud- 
den I opened this envelope, and I said, “Holy 
smokes.” And I got, as I do, the Government 
reports regularly scheduled to come out the 
next day. They send me a little summary the 
night before, and this was just a brief sum- 
mary. But it said, “Tomorrow the United 
States Government, in its regularly sched- 
uled annual report on the incomes of Ameri- 
cans will say that we’ve had the biggest re- 
duction in the inequality of incomes of Amer- 
icans in 27 years, the biggest drop in poverty 
in raw numbers in 27 years, the biggest drop 
of children in poverty in 20 years, the biggest 
drop of female head of households in poverty 
in 30 years, the lowest recorded poverty rates 
ever among African-Americans and senior 
citizens in the United States.” And I thought, 
we are on the right track. We're onto some- 
thing. We're doing something right. 

And I appreciate what Bob Kerrey said. 
But to be fair to him, given the prevailing 
political rhetoric in 1993, it wasn’t very easy 
for a Senator from Nebraska to cast the vote 
he did. But we got the interest rates down. 
We got the economy going again. We have 
10'A million jobs to show for it, record num- 
bers of new smali businesses, the lowest com- 
bined rates of home mortgages and inflation 
and unemployment in 27 years. That’s what 
we have to show for it. We’re moving in the 
right direction. 

And because of what we tried to do and 
because of the results that our efforts are 
helping to bring, I think it puts the choice 
the American people will make in 40 days 
in a clear perspective, particularly when you 
look at the fights we had over the budget, 
the Government shutdown, and the other is- 
sues. 

I was just out in Senator Daschle’s home 
State in South Dakota where they put—if 
you ever get discouraged about America, go 
to South Dakota. We said we'd like to stop 
in South Dakota, and we wanted to go to 
a town where they were having a home- 
coming game, so they just put the home- 
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coming game back an hour. And we sort of 
warmed up the crowd. So I’ve now warmed 
up for—I’ve been the lead act for a home- 
coming game and the lead act for Don Hen- 
ley. I’m kind of getting into this. I like this. 
[Laughter] And I was just talking to people 
there in the audience. And it’s very humbling 
to see the fundamental goodness of our peo- 
ple and the old-fashioned faith people have 
in this country and to see people feel con- 
nected again to their elected representatives 
and understand the relationship between 
what happens here and what happens where 
they live. And that really is what this election 
is all about. 

Once in a great while, a country like ours 
makes a set of decisions at election time— 
or if they don’t have a democracy, they do 
it in some other way—that has huge, huge 
ramifications. This is such a time, not be- 
cause of any of us but because of the times 
in which we live, because we are changing 
so fundamentally the way we work and live 
and relate to each other and relate to the 
rest of the world. 

When I sought the Presidency 4 years ago, 
I did it because I did not like the fact that 
we were not prepared and we didn’t have 
a unifying vision to take us into the 21st cen- 
tury. And every day I get up and think of 
the three things that I wanted to do in 1992. 
I wanted to take us into the next century with 
the American dream alive for every man and 
woman, every boy and girl willing to work 
for it. I wanted us to grow together instead 
of be driven apart by our diversity, as so 
much of the rest of the world is being bedev- 
iled by their diversity, even though it’s much 
less in most countries than we have here. And 
I wanted us to continue to lead the world, 
as Bob said, for peace and freedom and pros- 
perity. 

And 4 years later, because we followed a 
strategy that was simple and profound: of op- 
portunity for all, responsibility from all, and 
a community where everybody who works 
hard and shows up and does the right thing 
has a place, we are clearly better off than 
we were, and we are clearly moving in the 
right direction. 

But there are some very big decisions that 
underlie all the specific issues that are being 
discussed. It really is, are we going to build 
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a bridge to the future or attempt to build 
one to the past? There really is a difference 
of opinion about whether you think we're 
better off being left to our own devices, or 
at least our family is left to their own devices, 
or is the First Lady right, does it take a village 
to raise our children and build our country 
and strengthen our economy and move for- 
ward? 

It is not a question of big Government or 
small Government. Our administration and 
the Democrats who are here took the lead 
in reducing the size of Government and the 
burden of regulation and changing it more 
in ways that gave more legitimate authority 
to State and local governments and to the 
private sector than the previous administra- 
tions did. But we do not believe that it is 
responsible to stand up and say the Govern- 
ment is somehow inherently bad and if it just 
weren't hanging around here you would be 
great, because we believe that we have to 
have a partnership and that we have to do 
those things together that help us to move 
forward. 

I'll just give you one example. In the area 
of research and development, we just agreed, 
as many of you have heard me say, we just 
agreed with IBM to build a joint supercom- 
puter that will do more calculations in a sec- 
ond than you can do on your calculator at 
home, your hand-held calculator, in 30,000 
years. Now, I think that’s a good expenditure 
of your money, but you can’t make it by your- 
self. 

Our medical research has led to a doubling 
of life expectancy of people with HIV and 
AIDS in only 4 years. We had—just before 
Christopher Reeve gave his powerful speech 
at the Democratic Convention calling for 
more research, for the first time ever we had 
laboratory animals with severed spines have 
movement in their lower limbs because of 
nerve transplants. 

I just talked to the International Associa- 
tion of machinists before I came here, by sat- 
ellite. A lot of them lost their jobs in the 
defense downsizing. But because we believe 
that the Defense Department ought to try 
to find other things for those folks to do, 
many of their workers have been helped by 
a technology research project that we have 
used defense technology on to try to help 
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structure a system wherein heavily trafficked 
highways will be able to avoid car accidents 
forever by computer programming and 
things that will cushion against them. 

So all of these things are things that none 
of us could do on our own but we can do 
together. The student loan program and 
scholarships and credits for people to go to 
college are things we have to to together. 

So what I want to ask you to do is not 
only contribute to all of these candidates, 
anybody who can be here tonight is articulate 
enough, knowledgeable enough, and has 
enough conviction to influence other people. 
And I’m telling you this is one of the four, 
five, or six most important elections this 
country has ever had. This is a watershed 
election, not because of any of the individuals 
involved but because of the moment in time. 
And we will make decisions in 40 days that 
will affect how we live in 40 years. 

If you doubt it, just think back over the 
history of the country. What did George 
Washington and his crowd have to do? They 
had to decide are we going to be one country 
or 50 States—I mean 13 States. They de- 
cided one country. If they hadn’t decided one 
country, there never would have been 50 
States, we would have been stuck at 13. And 
John Breaux and I and those of us who lived 
in the Louisiana Purchase never would have 
served in public life. [Laughter] Some.of you 
might think that would be good—{Laugh- 
terl—but on balance, you get the idea. 

Then Abraham Lincoln had to decide, 
well, if the States formed the country, could 
the States turn around and leave it—a pretty 
logical argument. He decided the answer was 
no, and he gave a half a million lives, includ- 
ing his own—including his own, to uphold 
that answer. And then having made that deci- 
sion, he had to decide, well, if we're going 
to be one country, can we go on being hypo- 
crites forever? How can we say we believe 
all people are created equal and tolerate slav- 
ery? Can we do that? The answer to that was 
no. If either of those two decisions had been 
different, think about how your lives would 
be today, how much smaller your lives would 
be, how much less our lives would be. 

Teddy Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, they 
had to decide, well the country is no longer 
a rural country dominated by small farms; 
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it’s basically an urban country dominated by 
big industries. Can we just rip all of the natu- 
ral resources of the country up? Can we let 
monopolies dominate the country and op- 
press workers and charge whatever they 
want? Is it okay to let kids work 70 hours 
a week, some of them in coal mines? And 
they said no. If they hadn’t made those deci- 
sions, think how different your country would 
be. 

Now, the closer you get in time, the more 
you can see the implications of the decisions 
made in the Great Depression and World 
War II by President Roosevelt, the decisions 
made for the cold war by President Truman 
and upheld since then. This is that kind of 
time. 

And this whole business about are we 
going to build a bridge to the future or try 
to hold on to the past, do we believe it takes 
a village where we all work together, or in 
this new, highly technological, entrepreneur- 
ial, away world where all the barriers 
are coming down, would we be better off 
if everybody just left us alone to find our 
own level? These are huge decisions. And 
the implications of them for our children and 
our grandchildren are things that we cannot 
today fully appreciate. But deep down inside 
we know they are big deals. 

So I say to you we have the evidence on 
our side now. I gave you some of it tonight. 
We could talk until tomorrow at dawn about 
the things that are better now than they were 
4 years ago. But the important thing is 
whether we're going to keep charting the 
right kind of course for the future. 

So I say to all my fellow Democrats, don’t 
make a party argument for this election, 
make a people argument. Ask every voter to 
decide what do I want this country to look 
like when we start the 21st century, and what 
do I want this country to look like when my 
children are my age. And when my grand- 
children and their children are reading the 
history books, what do I want them to say 
about what we did at this critical point in 
history? If those are the questions, you know 
what the answer is going to be. 

Thank you, and God te you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:58 p.m. at the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to musician Don Henley. 
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Proclamation 6922—To Extend 
Nondiscriminatory Treatment (Most- 
Favored-Nation Treatment) to the 
Products of Bulgaria 

September 27, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States has had in effect a bilat- 
eral Agreement on Trade Relations with Bul- 
garia since 1991, which was last renewed for 
an additional 3-year term in 1994. Pursuant 
to my authority under subsection 405(b)(1) 
of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 
2435(b)(1)), I reconfirm that a satisfactory 
balance of concessions in trade and services 
has been maintained during the life of the 
Agreement and that actual or foreseeable re- 
ductions in U.S. tariffs and nontariff barriers 
to trade resulting from multilateral negotia- 
tions are, and continuously have been, satis- 
factorily reciprocated by Bulgaria. 

Moreover, pursuant to section 2 of Public 
Law 104-162, and having due regard for the 
findings of the Congress in section 1 of said 
Law, I hereby determine that title IV of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2431-2441) 
should no longer apply to Bulgaria. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including but not limited to section 
2 of Public Law 104-162, do proclaim that: 

(1) Nondiscriminatory treatment (most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment) shall be extended to 
the products of Bulgaria, which will no longer 
be subject to title IV of the Trade Act of 
1974. 

(2) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders inconsistent with 
the provisions of this proclamation are here- 
by superseded to the extent of such inconsist- 
en 

(3) The extension of nondiscriminatory 
treatment to the products - Bulgaria shall 
be effective as of the date of publication of 
this proclamation in the Federal Register. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-seventh day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
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dred and ninety-six, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., September 30, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on October 1. 


Proclamation 6923—Gold Star 
Mother’s Day, 1996 


September 27, 1996 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Of all the many bonds between one human 
and another, the love of a mother for her 
children touches the deepest chords of pas- 
sion and selfless devotion. A mother willingly 
gives her affection, her work, and her spirit 
to prepare her children to go forth into the 
world and make their own way. Few of us 
can appreciate the strength of this tie more 
keenly than a mother whose son or daughter 
has died while serving our country. 

Every Gold Star Mother has lived through 
this tragedy. She is experienced firsthand the 
shock of having a child taken away abruptly, 
at the brink of achieving his or her promise 
for fulfillment; she has suffered the terrible 
realization that years of love, nurturing, and 
teaching have been lost in a seemingly ran- 
dom event; and, ultimately, she has faced the 
need to rededicate her life in a way that will 
give continued meaning to the precious 
memory of her child’s existence on earth. 

Instead of withdrawing into the privacy of 
their anguish, these courageous women 
channel their grief into constructive service, 
memorializing their children by living lives 
dedicated to helping others. Gold Star Moth- 
ers do this not for personal gain, but in the 
hope of making our world a better place. 

Whether comforting a disabled veteran in 
a VA hospital, counseling the family of a re- 
cently fallen member of our Armed Forces, 
or working for a community volunteer group, 
America’s Gold Star Mothers make a real dif- 
ference to those in need. They also serve our 
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national community by fostering and promot- 
ing patriotism and respect for our Nation, 
our flag, and our men and women in uniform. 
Their unselfish leadership helps strengthen 
communities and sets an example for people 
across our country. 

As we honor America’s Gold Star Mothers 
and observe this special day, we also pray 
for them and for their families, that they may 
find peace and reconciliation in the knowl- 
edge that their work keeps alive the noble 
spirit of their sons and daughters. Having lost 
their most precious gift—their children— 
they deserve no less than our eternal grati- 
tude. 

In recognition of the outstanding courage 
of our Gold Star Mothers, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 115 of June 23, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1895), has designated the last Sun- 
day in September as “Gold Star Mother's 
Day” and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Sunday, September 29, 
1996, as Gold Star Mother's Day. I call upon 
all government officials to display the United 
States flag on government buildings on this 
solemn day. I additionally urge the American 
people to display the flag and to hold appro- 
priate meetings in their homes, places of 
worship, or other suitable places, as public 
expression of the sympathy and the respect 
that our Nation holds for its Gold Star Moth- 
ers. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-seventh day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and ninety-six, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-first. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:39 a.m., September 30, 1996] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on October 1. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the Report on Cyprus 


September 27, 1996 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit this report on 
progress toward a negotiated settlement of 
the Cyprus question. The previous submis- 
sion covered progress through May 31, 1996. 
The current submission covers the period 
June 1, 1996, through July 31, 1996. 

I was pleased to welcome President 
Clerides to the White House on June 17. His 
visit capped a series of personal consultations 
on Cyprus I have had with regional leaders, 
beginning with Turkish President Demirel 
this March. During the reporting period, I 
dispatched U.N. Ambassador Albright and 
my Cyprus emissary, Richard Beattie, to the 
region to explore opportunities for progress 
toward a comprehensive solution. Following 
their trip, Ambassador Albright and Mr. 
Beattie confirmed to me that, notwithstand- 
ing the many disagreements between the 
parties, the United States should stay actively 
engaged on Cyprus. I remain committed to 
doing all we can to support the parties’ ef- 
forts to bring about a settlement. 

Based on consultations with the U.N. force 
commander in Cyprus, Ambassador Albright 
and Mr. Beattie proposed during their trip 
that the military commanders on the island 
meet to discuss implementation of practical 
measures to reduce tensions along the U.N. 
Buffer Zone. We hope that the parties will 
overcome their disagreement over whom 
should participate in the meeting, which has 
prevented it from taking place. We believe 
the tragic events of August underscore the 
urgent need to move immediately to reduce 
the potential for violence along the Buffer 
Zone. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Railroad Retirement Board 
September 27, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Annual Report of 
the Railroad Retirement Board for Fiscal 
Year 1995, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 7(b)(6) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and section 12(1) of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 27, 1996. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority 
September 27, 1996 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 701 of the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978 (Public Law 95- 
454; 5 U.S.C. 7104(e)), I have the pleasure 
of transmitting to you the Seventeenth An- 
nual Report of the Federal Labor Relations 
Authority for Fiscal Year 1995. 

The report includes information on the 
cases heard and decisions rendered by the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority, the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Authority, and the Fed- 
eral Service Impasses Panel. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 27, 1996. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





September 21 
In the evening, the President attended 
Democratic National Committee dinners at 
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the Hay Adams Hotel and the Sheraton 
Carlton Hotel. 


September 24 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
New York City, NY. Later, he met separately 
with U.N.  Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali and President of the U.N. 
General Assembly Razali bin Ismail in Room 
GA-200 of the United Nations. 

In the afternoon, the President met sepa- 
rately with Saudi Arabian Foreign Minister 
Saud al-Faysal, and Russian Foreign Minister 
Yevgeniy Primakov in the 12th floor Con- 
ference Room of the United Nations. Later, 
he traveled to Freehold Borough, NJ. In the 
evening, the President returned to Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The President named the following indi- 
viduals as recipients of the first Presidential 
Awards for Excellence in Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Engineering Mentoring: Martha 
G. Absher, Howard G. Adams, Diola 
Bagayoko, Joaquin Bustoz, Carlos G. 
Gutierrez, Janet S. Herman, Susan J.S. 
Lasser, Melvin B. Robin, Walter S. Smith, 
and Richard A. Tapia. 

The President named the following institu- 
tions as recipients of the first Presidential 
Awards for Excellence in Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Engineering Mentoring: Colum- 
bia University Double Discovery Center, 
Dartmouth College Women in Science 
Project, National Action Council for Minori- 
ties in Engineering, Inc., New Mexico 
MESA, Inc., Oregon Graduate Institute of 
Science & Technology Saturday Academy 
Program, and University of Maryland Balti- 
more County. 


September 25 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Pittsburgh, PA. In the afternoon, he traveled 
to Philadelphia, PA. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
Democratic National Committee dinner at 
the Locust Club in Philadelphia, PA. Later, 
he returned to Washington, DC. 


September 26 

In the evening, the President attended a 
Democratic National Committee African 
American Leadership Council dinner in the 
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Crystal Ballroom of the Sheraton Carlton 
Hotel. 

The President announced the nomination 
of Kelly D. Johnston to the Federal Election 
Commission. 


September 27 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Longview and Fort Worth, TX. In the after- 
noon, he traveled to Houston, TX. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
Democratic National Committee reception 
at a private residence in Houston, TX. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Dr. Robert Schrieffer to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the National Medal of 
Science. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted September 25 


Kelly D. Johnston, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Federal 
Election Commission for a term expiring 
April 30, 2001, vice Joan D. Aikens, term ex- 
pired. 
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of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
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Other White House Announcements. 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director for Defense Policy and Arms Con- 
trol Robert Bell and NSC Senior Director 
for Global Issues and Multilateral Affairs 
Dick Clark on the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty. 


Fact sheet entitled Arms Control and Non- 
proliferation: The Clinton Administration 
Record 


Fact sheet entitled Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty: Chronology During the Clinton Ad- 
ministration 


Fact sheet entitled Defense Drawdowns To 
Aid Foreign Anti-Drug Programs 


Released September 24 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy 
Press Secretary for National Security Affairs 
David Johnson on the President’s meeting 
with U.N.  Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali 


Fact sheet entitled Clinton Administration 
Counter-Terrorism, International Anti- 
Crime, Counternarcotics, Arms Control and 
Nonproliferation Initiatives 


Fact sheet entitled International Crime: A 
Record of Accomplishment 


Fact sheet entitled Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty 

Fact sheet entitled Combating Terrorism: A 
Record of Accomplishment 


Fact sheet entitled Counternarcotics: A 
Record of Accomplishment 


Released September 25 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Clinton/Gore ’96 
Press Secretary Joe Lockhart 


Released September 26 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Secretary 
of Commerce Mickey Kantor; Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers Joe 
Stiglitz; Office of Management and Budget 
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Director Franklin Raines; and National Eco- 
nomic Director Laura D’Andrea Tyson on 
the economy 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the Trade Promotion Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s national export strategy report 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved September 18 ! 


H.R. 740 / Public Law 104-198 

To confer jurisdiction of the United States 
Court of Federal Claims with respect to land 
claims of Pueblo of Isleta Indian Tribe 


Approved September 21 
H.R. 3396 / Public Law 104-199 


Defense of Marriage Act 


1 This act was not received in time for inclusion 
in the appropriate issue. 


Approved September 22 


H.R. 4018 / Public Law 104-200 
To make technical corrections in the Federal 


Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 
1982 


Approved September 23 


H.R. 3230 / Public Law 104-201 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fis- 
cal Year 1997 


Approved September 24 


S. 1669 / Public Law 104-202 

To name the Department of Veterans Affairs 
medical center in Jackson, Mississippi, as the 
“G.V. (Sonny) Montgomery Department of 
Veterans Affairs Medical Center” 


Approved September 25 


H.R. 1642 / Public Law 104-203 

To extend nondiscriminatory treatment 
(most-favored-nation treatment) to the prod- 
ucts of Cambodia, and for other purposes 


Approved September 26 


H.R. 3666 / Public Law 104-204 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1997 
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